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Near the Newtonville railway station, in Mid- 
dlesex County, Massachusetts, may be seen a spa- 
cious mansion of composite structure, being por- 
tions of two houses joined, one of them two 
stories in height, and the other, of half octagonal 
form, three stories. ‘There lived and died Gen- 
eral William Hull, a patriot and soldier, who 
served his country in two wars with Great Britain. 
In the old Newton burying-ground may be seen a 
plain marble slab, with the following inscription: 

* GENERAL WILLIAM HULL, 

An Officer of the Revolution, 
died Nov. 29, 1825, aged 72 years. 
Mrs. SARAH HUwLL, 
died August 2, 1826, aged 67 years.” 

This is the final record of the life of a wedded 
pair who shared the joys and sorrows of earthly 
existence together for forty-four years. They were 
married in 1781, when he was twenty-eight years 
of age, and she was twenty-two. 

I am indebted to the excellent volume entitled 
‘¢ Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,’’ 
by Samuel Adams Drake, for the photographic 
likeness of the house from which our engraving 
has been made, and the courtesy of the author in 
permitting its use for such a purpose; also for 
some of the local facts here given. 

The name of Williain Hull holds a conspicuous 
place in the annals of our country—conspicuous 
for gallant deeds and patient suffering under false 
accusations. I do not propose to give, in this 
paper, a biography of this citizen; only outline 
pictures of the more salient points in the history 
of his life, from his birth in Derby, a village on 
the Housatonic River, in Connecticut, in 1753, 
until his death in Newton, Massachusetts, in 1825. 
He labored gallantly in the camp and in the field 
whenever opportunity offered, and he suffered the 
stings of unjust public reproach many years, that 
were set in motion by a few selfish, ambitious, or 
ignorant men, who misled the judgment of the 
nation. These even secured the ear of History, 
and that misled judgment obscured her vision ; 
and to this day she has taught the world (with few 
exceptions) untruthful stories about the character 
and career of an American citizen who deserves 
the love and veneration of his countrymen for his 
brave and generous deeds. It is a pleasant task 
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for me to recall from the obscurity of the past a 
vindication of the patriot who made his dwelling- 
house at Newton one of the conspicuous Historic 
Buildings of America. 

After his graduation at Yale College young 
Hull studied divinity a year, to fit him for the 
Christian ministry, in compliance with the wishes 
of his parents. He could not conscientiously 
make the profession of a clergyman his life pursuit, 
and he entered the Law School at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. In 1775 he was admitted to the Bar, 
and had just entered upon its practice when the 
war for independence broke out. He had taken 
an active part in the revolutionary movements. 
One evening his father, returning from a public 
meeting of the citizens of Derby, said, ‘‘ William, 
who do you suppose has been elected captain of 
the company that has been raised in this town ?’’ 
William named several, when his father surprised 
him by saying, ‘‘It is you.’’ He accepted the 
honors and duties of his position, closed the doors 
of his law-office, and entered upon miliitary duties 
under Colonel Webb. At about the same time 
Hull’s father died, and left his considerable estate 
to his widow and children. William refused to 
receive any part of it, saying, ‘‘I only want my 
sword and my uniform.’’ A few days afterward 
he was on his way with his company to join Wash- 
ington at Cambridge. From that time until the 
close of hostilities he was an active and skillful 
soldier. Dorchester Heights, White Plains, Tren- 
ton, and Princeton, witnessed the achievements 
that won for him the commission of major. At 
Ticonderoga, Stillwater, Saratoga, Monmouth, and 
Stony Point, his skill and valor won for him the 
commission of lieutenant-colonel ; and when he 
assisted, in the capture of Cornwallis, late in 1781, 
he held the commission of colonel. 

Early in 1781, after having served about six 
years in the army without asking for a furlough, 
he obtained leave of absence to complete a con- 
quest and take possession of the prize won by his 
valor in another field. He repaired to Boston in 
February, 1781, and soon afterward was married 
to Sarah, only daughter of Judge Fuller, of New- 
ton, Massachusetts. Of that victory and its results 
the veteran soldier wrote from the home of his 
bride, the Hull mansion, at Newton, in 1822: “It 
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was a reward for all the toils and dangers which, 
for six years, I had encountered. It has con- 
tinued for nearly forty years, and my beloved 
companion has not only sailed with me down the 
stream of life, enjoying its prosperous gales, but 
has steadily and affectionately supported me in 
gloomy periods, as well as in the last trying storm 
which, by faith in an overruling Providence, I 
have met and borne in all its fury.’’ 

The farm of General Hull, at Newton, at the 
time of his death comprised about three hundred 
acres. It was first occupied by Joseph Fuller, who 
came to Massachusetts in 1635. He settled at 
Cambridge Village (New Town) in 1644, and 
fourteen years afterward he bought a thousand 
acres in the northwest part of the town, which 
was known as the Fuller Farm. Sarah Fuller, who 
married Colonel Hull, inherited a part of this 
tract, and in due time her husband was the owner 
of the house and surrounding acres. A little more 
than a hundred years ago, a part of the old house, 
built in 1680, was taken away, and replaced by a 
more modern structure. The latter remained until 
1814, when General Huli removed it, and put in 
its place the one in which he was living at the time 
of his death. That is the mansion depicted in our 
engraving. Three Governors have occupied the 
spot, namely; Governor Bradstreet, Governor Hull, 
and recently Governor Claflin. 

I will pass on with only brief mention of the 
principal events in the life of Colonel Hull, after 
his marriage, to his appointment as Governor of 
the Territory of Michigan. 

When the army of the Revolution was about to 
be disbanded, and Washington and a few troops 
entered the city of New York on the day when the 
British left it, Colonel Hull was selected to lead 
the military escort of the Commander-in-Chief on 
that occasion, and was with him until his departure 
for Annapolis to resign his commission. In 1786 
Hull retired from the army, and for several years 
practiced law in Newton with marked success. He 
soon became a leading man there, representing his 
district in the Massachusetts Legislature, and being 
made a major-general of militia. In Shay’s rebel- 
lion he commanded one wing of Lincoln’s forces. 
Pushing on to the camp of the insurgents in spite 
of a violent snow-storm, he surprised and dis- 
persed them. In 1793 he was sent by the govern- 
ment of the United States to treat with the In- 
dians in Canada; and five years afterward he went 








to Europe. After his return he was appointed 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Massa- 
chusetts. 

President Jefferson appointed General Hull 
Governor of the Territory of Michigan in 1805, 
which office he held until 1812. Detroit, a small, 
struggling village on the west side of the Detroit 
River, was the capital of his domain, and was in- 
habited chiefly by French Canadians. There he 
built a house for his family, and invested a large 
portion of his fortune in real estate. During the 
winter and spring of 1812 he was in Washington 
City, where he listened with anxiety to the debates 
in Congress on the subject of a declaration of war 
against Great Britain, for he feared that in the 
event of such a declaration the government would 
be in favor of an immediate invasion of Canada. 
Hull well knew the perils to his own Territory 
which such an invasion would involve, and always 
gave his voice against it. He well knew what 
pains the British authorities in Canada had taken, 
by presents of fire-arms and other things, to in- 
duce the Indian tribes of the Northwest to become 
their allies. He well knew how successful the 
British had been in their diplomacy to that end, 
and he knew that the moment American troops 
should cross the Detroit River into Canada, there 
was danger of an invasion of Michigan, and the 
complete desolation of the Territory. Without a 
fleet on Lake Erie, of which the British were mas- 
ters, it would be almost impossible to defend 
Michigan, much less to invade Canada with suc- 
cess by such a force as might be raised in that 
region. 

President Madison listened to Hull’s advice to 
some extent ; but he was overruled by others hav- 
ing more force than himself. He persuaded Gov- 
ernor Hull to accept the office of brigadier-general 
in the regular army; made a requisition upon 
Governor Meigs, of Ohio, for a detachment of 
twelve hundred militia to be disciplined, and pre- 
pared to march instantly for Detroit when they 
should be called for. Hull accepted the commis- 
sion of brigadier-general only that he might more 
efficiently protect his domain against the savages. 
He returned to Detroit, resolved to do whatever 
his country should demand of him, but with a 
strong hope that war would be averted. 

Hull’s hopes were disappointed, for in June 
following, our government formally declared war 
against Great Britain. Governor Meigs, mean- 
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while, had gathered and disciplined the militia of 
Ohio with great alacrity ; and late in May he had 
placed them under the command of Hull in an 
open field near Dayton. The veteran soldier, then 
about sixty years of age, made a patriotic speech 
to them, when they all moved forward cheerfully 
toward Detroit, up the valley of the Miami or 
Maumee River. As he advanced, Hull had sure 
indications of Indian hostility. (Tecumtha was the 
ally of the British, and his authority was almost 
supreme over a vast region, and over many 
savages. 

On the 24th of June, six days after war had 
been declared, Hull received a despatch from the 
War Department, directing him to hasten with his 
troops to Detroit, and there await further orders. 
A little more than a week later, when he was at 
Frenchtown (now Monroe, Michigan) he received 
another despatch, informing him of the declaration 
of war. The British authorities in Canada had re- 
ceived earlier intelligence of the event, and acted 
accordingly. Before Hull received the second de- 
spatch, he had hired a schooner for the conveyance 
of his heavy baggage, intrenching tools, etc., to De- 
troit, so that he might relieve his wearied pack- 
horses. This vessel sailed from the site of Toledo on 
the day before he received the news of the declara- 
tion of war. She was captured by an armed vessel 
sent out from Malden. By mistake his private pa- 
pers containing the muster-rolls of his army and 
other information which he did not wish the enemy 
to possess, had been placed on board of the 
schooner. 

When the wearied troops reached Detroit, Hull 
rested and awaited orders, according to his in- 
structions. The British were constructing fortifi- 
cations on the opposite side of the river, that 
might endanger Detroit, and Hull’s officers, most 
of them ardent young men, were impatient to 
invade Canada and drive off the fort-builders. 
They urged the General to do so, when he replied, 
‘*T have no authority to invade Canada.”’ They 
insisted that it was his duty to do so, under the 
circumstances. He replied firmly, ‘* While I have 
the command I will obey the orders of my govern- 
ment. I will not cross over until I hear from 
Washington.’’ The young officers were much 
irritated, and felt rebellious. That night a despatch 
was received from the Secretary of War, directing 
Hull ‘‘to commence operations immediately.” 
This relieved the General from perplexity and 
satisfied his officers, 





With about twenty-two hundred effective men, 
Hull now crossed the Detroit River, raised the 
American standard, and issued a stirring proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants of Canada, in which assu- 
rance was given that the peaceful and quiet dwellers 
should be secure in person and property, but no 
quarters would be given to any who should be 
found fighting side by side with the Indians. A 
copy of that proclamation with an account of his 
movements, was sent by Hull to the Secretary of 
War. The latter wrote to the General, ‘‘ Your 
operations are approved by the government.” 
When disaster followed, this approval was con- 
cealed, and histories, for more than fifty years 
declared that the invasion was unauthorized. The 
American Commissioners at the Treaty of Ghent, 
misled, made the same declaration. 

Hull’s invasion of Canada was a failure. His 
excessive caution won for him the dislike, the inju- 
rious suspicions, and the contempt of his young and 
impatient officers, who wished to march immedi- 
ately upon Fort Malden, an important British post 
eighteen miles below Detroit. At about the same 
time news came from the far north, that the 
American fort at Mackinaw had been captured by 
a force of British and Indians, and that the savage 
hosts in that region were about to go upon the 
war-path into Michigan. Hull knew better than 
his young officers the perils that menaced his 
army, and the necessity for its preservation for the 
protection of the inhabitants of his Territory. 
They could not know the anxiety that produced 
his caution, and they charged the General (secretly 
at first, and then quite openly) with imbecility, 
cowardice, and even treason. But he remained 
dutiful to his convictions of right; and early in 
August he ordered his little army to abandon the 
invasion of Canada and recross the river. 

Meanwhile Major-General Brock had been sent 
to the western frontier of Canada with a few 
British regulars and a militia force. He cast up 
intrenchments opposite Detroit, and on the 15th 
of August he sent a summons to Hull, demanding 
an immediate surrender of his troops, fort, town, 
and Territory. The summons was acccompanied 
by a covert threat to let loose the savages upon 
the Americans. 

Hull was now moved by conflicting emotions. 
His pride of character, his patriotism, and his 
desire to satisfy his officers bade him fight, his 
tender regard for his troops and the inhabitants 
of the town bade him surrender. He obeyed the 
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former impulse at first, and defied Brock. The 
latter opened a severe cannonade on the fort and 
town. British troops and Indian warriors were 
sent across the river to attack the Americans. 
Battle lines were formed, and the American sol- 
diers, confident of victory, were eager, it is said, 
to measure strength with the foe. Hull did not 
share with his troops the expectation of victory. 
On the contrary, he expected defeat, and just as 
a conflict was about to begin, the General ordered 
his men to retreat into the fort. They were 
astounded, bewildered, and exasperated, but 
obeyed. 

Impressed by a sense of imminent danger to the 
lives of his soldiery and the inhabitants of the 
town from the fierce cruelty of an overwhelming 
number of savages, the General, without consulting 
any of his officers, now ordered a white flag to be 
unfurled over the fort, when the firing ceased. 
Very soon afterwards the fort was surrendered by 
Hull, with the troops, the town, and the Territory. 
The officers and soldiers were greatly excited. 
The act was so sudden that they could hardly be- 
lieve their senses. The General had not even sug- 
gested the possibility of asurrender. Not a gun 
had been fired against the enemy; not an effort 
had been made to stay his course. The troops (so 
testified the officers) felt that they had been be- 
trayed. Nothing but respeet for gray hairs and 
veneration for a soldier of the Revolution saved 
Hull from personal violence fora moment. The 
soldiers were paroled and sent home ; the General 
and the other officers were taken as captives to 
Montreal, where they were soon exchanged or 
otherwise released. 

At Fort George, on the Niagara River, Hull 
wrote a report of recent proceedings to the Secre- 
tary of War, but was not permitted to send it until 
he reached Montreal. In that report he generously 
took all the responsibility of the act of surrender 
upon himself. ‘I well knew the responsibility 
of the measure,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘and take the whole 
of it on myself. It was dictated by a sense of duty, 
and a full conviction of its expediency. The 
bands of savages which had then joined the 
British force were numerous beyond example. 
Their numbers have since increased; and the 
history of the barbarians of the north of Europe 
does not furnish examples of more greedy violence 
than these savages have exhibited. A large por- 
tion of the brave and gallant officers and men I 





commanded would cheerfully have contested 
until the last cartridge had been expended and 
bayonets worn to the sockets. I could not consent 
to the useless sacrifice of such brave men when I 
knew it was impossible for me to sustain my situa- 
tion. It was impossible, in the nature of things, 
that an army could have been furnished with the 
necessary supplies of provisions, military stores, 
clothing, and comforts for the sick, or pack-horses, 
through a wilderness of two hundred miles, filled 
with hostile savages. It was impossible, Sir, that 
this little army, worn down by fatigue, by sick- 
ness, by wounds, and deaths, could have sup- 
ported itself not only against the collected force 
of all the northern Indians, but against the united 
strength of Upper Canada, whose population con- 
sists of more than twenty times the number con- 
tained in the Territory of Michigan, aided by the 
principal part of the regular forces of the province, 
and the wealth and influence of the Northwest 
and other trading establishments among the In- 
dians, who have in their employment more than 
two thousand men.”’ 

In the meantime a few troops under Colonel 
McArthur, who had not arrived at Detroit, had 
been included in the surrender and _ parole. 
Colonel Cass immediately started for Wash- 
ington City to communicate a history of the 
affair to the government. It was made in 
writing, and exhibited much warmth of feeling 
against General Hull. It was made up of a 
few facts and many expressions of opinion. ‘*To 
see the whole of our men flushed with a hope of 
victory,’’ Cass wrote, ‘‘eagerly awaiting the op- 
proaching contest—to see them afterwards dis- 
pirited, hopeless, and desponding, at least five 
hundred shedding tears because they were not 
allowed to meet their country’s foe and to fight 
their country’s battles, excited sensations which no 
American has ever before had cause to feel, and 
which, I trust in God, will never again be felt 
while our men remain to defend the standard of 
the Union Confident I am that, had 
the courage and conduct of the General been equal 
to the spirit and zeal of the troops, the event 
would have been as brilliant and successful as it is 
disastrous and dishonorable.’’ 

This sensational history was scattered broadcast 
over the country by the newspapers, and excited 
intense indignation against the unfortunate Gen- 
eral in the public mind. It was welcomed by Dr. 
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Eustis, the Secretary of War, and General Dear- 
born, the Commander-in-Chief, as a foil to the 
just censure which they would have received for 
remissness in official duty had the whole truth 
been known; how the Secretary omitted to in- 
form Hull of the declaration of war until it was 
known in Canada, and even in the wilderness 
neat Mackinaw; and how Dearborn had failed to 
communicate to Hull the fact that he had agreed 
to an armistice which relieved Brock from duty 
on the Niagara frontier, and allowed him to hasten 
to the western frontier of Canada. Hull was 
made the scapegoat of these officers, and they 
allowed him to suffer for their own sins. He was 
abused by almost everybody and everywhere, 
without stint, and the most impossible stories were 
told and believed about his being bribed by the 
British to surrender. The absurd story was put 


afloat and actually credited that a wagon-load of 
‘* British gold’? had been taken to his house at 
Newton, whither he had retired to the shelter of 
domestic life from the storm of vituperation, after 
his return from captivity in September. 

The well-informed government and the ill- 


informed people joined in the pursuit of General 
Hull with the lash of bitter calumny, the former 
with the selfish intention to shield itself from re- 
proach, and the latter impelled by a righteous 
indignation against one whom they regarded as an 
almost unpardonable sinner. The people had been 
made to believe, by the politicians of the war- 
party, that Canada might be very easily conquered 
by a small American force, and public expectation 
ran high, when news came in that our flag had 
been unfurled upon its soil. But men of more wis- 
dom and experience had formed contrary opinions. 
General Harrison had seen, from the beginning, 
the danger of such an invasion as that undertaken 
by Hull. And when he heard of the fall of Macki- 
naw he regarded it as the forerunner of the capture 
of Chicago and Detroit. This opinion he ex- 
pressed in a letter written on the 6th of August. 
On the roth he again wrote to the Secretary of 
War, saying: ‘‘T greatly fear that the capture of 
Mackinaw will give such ec/a¢ to the British and 
Indians that the Northern Tribes will pour down 
in swarms upon Detroit, oblige General Hull to 
act on the defensive, and meet and perhaps over- 
power the convoys and reinforcements which may 
be sent to him.’”’ This is precisely what happened 
when Van Horne, with a detachment, went to meet 





a convoy of supplies from Ohio. Harrison con- 
tinues: ‘‘It appears to me, indeed, highly pro- 
bable that the large detachment which is now 
destined for his [Hull’s] relief, under Colonel 
Wells, will have to fight its way. I greatly rely on 
the valor of those troops, but it is possible that the 
event may be adverse to us, and if it is, Detroit 
must fall, and with it every hope of re-establishing 
our affairs in that quarter until the next year.”’ 

Soon after General Hull returned to his home 
in Newton, he was placed under arrest, and the 
government preferred grave charges against him. 
A court-martial assembled at Philadelphia late in 
February, 1813, with General Wade Hampton as 
President, and A. J. Dallas as Judge-Advocate. 
Hull, who was anxious for an investigation, ap- 
peared with alacrity before the court; but the 
President of the United States dissolved the court 
before it had entered upon its business, without 
giving a reason for the act. It was almost a year 
before another court-martial was convened at Al- 
bany, with General Dearborn as President, assisted 
by three brigadier-generals, four colonels, and five 
lieutenant-colonels. These were Generals Bloom- 
field, Parker, and Covington; Colonels Fenwick, 
Carberry, Little, and Irvine; and Lieutenant- 
Colonels Dennis, Connor, Davis, Scott, and Stew- 
art. Mr. Dallas was again the Judge-Advocate, 
and the government employed able counsel to 
assist him. ‘ 

A majority of the members of this court were 
young men recently promoted to their respective 
offices. Some of them had served as aids to Gen- 
eral Dearborn, and had been introduced into the 
army by his patronage. General Hull might, with 
great propriety, have objected to the composition 
of the court, for he blamed General Dearborn for 
his negligence; and his own acquittal would con- 
demn that officer. But he was anxious for an in- 
vestigation, and he waived all feeling. The court 
opened business on the 3d of January, 1814. 

General Hull was charged with 7reason, Cow- 
ardice, and Neglect of duty and unofficerlike con- 
duct from the oth of April to August 16, 1812. The 
specifications under the charge of Treason were: 
(1.) Hiring the vessel to transport his sick men 
and baggage from the Miami [at Toledo] to De- 
troit ; (2.) Not attacking the enemy’s fort at Mal- 
den, and retreating to Detroit ; (3.) Not strength- 
ening the fort at Detroit, and surrendering. The 
specifications under the charge of Cowardice were: 
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(1.) Not attacking Maldcn, and retreating to De- 
troit ; (2.) Appearance of alarm during the can- 
nonade; (3-) Appearance of alarm on the day of 
the surrender ; (4.) Surrendering of Detroit. The 
specifications under the third charge were similar 
to those under the second. 

This trial, in most of its aspects, was a remark- 
able and most disgraceful one, and no sensible 
man can read the record of it without a conviction 
that General Hull was offered a sacrifice to appease 
public indignation, and to the necessity of pre- 
serving the Administration from disgrace and con- 
tempt. The court was evidently constituted for 
this end. The President of the court, who was 
the Commander-in-Chief of the armies, was deeply 
interested in the conviction of General Hull. He 
had made a serious and (for Hull) a fatal blunder 
in concluding an armistice with Sir George Pre- 
vost, without including the Army of the North- 
west, or even advising its commander of the omis- 
sion. If Hull should be acquitted, the President 
of the court might be compelled to appear before 
a similar tribunal on a charge of neglect of duty. 
It is a significant fact to be remembered, that the 


President was called from very important military 
duties at that time, to preside over a trial that 
lasted eighty days, when there were other peers 
of the accused not nearly as much engaged as the 


Commander-in-Chief. The principal witnesses 
against the accused were allowed extraordinary 
latitude. They were permitted to give their 
opinions concerning military movements, which 
were admitted as evidence ; a thing unheard of in 
a court, excepting in the case of medical or other 
experts. Chiefly upon such kind of testimony, 
the unfortunate General was condemned. Some 
militia officers who had never been under fire, 
testified that because of the peculiar appearance 
of the General’s face during the cannonade of the 
fort, it was their opinion that he was moved by 
fear ; whilst others, who had been in battle, attri- 
buted his appearance to the real cause—exhausting 
fatigue of mind and body, for neither had enjoyed 
any rest, scarcely, for several days and nights. 
The charge of treason was withdrawn at the be- 
ginning of the trial, in a manner most injurious to 
the accused, namely, that the court had no juris- 
diction ; but when the trial was over, they saw the 
necessity of saying, in their verdict: ‘‘ The evi- 
dence on the subject having been publicly given, 
the court deem it proper, in justice to the accused, 





to say, that they do not believe, from anything 
that has appeared before them, that General 
William Hull has committed treason against the 
United States.’’ Why this show of ‘ justice to the 
accused ?’’ The reason is obvious. The principal 
fact on which the charge of treason was based, was 
the sending of the baggage, intrenching tools, and 
sick, by water past a British fort after war was de- 
clared. Because of the neglect of the Secretary 
of War to send an early notice to Hull of that dec- 
laration, the latter was ignorant of the important 
act until after his schooner had sailed. He might 
have received the notice some days before she 
sailed, had the Secretary not been remiss in his 
duty. That fact, and the proof which appeared 
that the British at Malden had received a notice 
of the declaration of war before Hull’s vessel 
sailed, in a letter franked by the Secretary of the 
Treasury (in consequence of which the British were 
enabled to send an armed vessel out of Malden to 
capture Hull’s schooner), were likely to be dam- 
aging to the Administration ; so the court, more 
ready to serve the government than to do justice, 
dismissed the charge of treason, and made a forced 
acknowledgment of the General’s innocence of 
that crime. But upon the strength of the extraor- 
dinary testimony alluded to, they found the vete- 
ran soldier guilty of the second and third charges, 
and sentenced him to be shot dead! On account 
of his Revolutionary services, as the court alleged, 
they earnestly recommended him to the mercy of 
the President. Madison approved the sentence, 
but pardoned the alleged offender. By this act, 
Justice and Mercy, in the public estimation were 
satisfied ; the Administration was absolved from 
its sins by sacrificing upon the altar of its selfish- 
ness the character (which was to him dearer than 
life) of the innocent victim, and History was al- 
lowed to unconsciously defile her pen by writing 
falsely of the immolated patriot. What a relief to 
the Administration from crushing responsibility 
was this unjust sentence! The Secretary of War, 
conscious of his own errors, expected to feel the 
public wrath, and had written to General Dearborn 
—‘‘ Fortunately for you, the want of success which 
has attended the campaign will be attributed to 
the Secretary of War.’’ 

Immediately after the trial, which lasted eighty 
days, General Hull erected the mansion at New- 
ton, delineated at the head of this paper. While 
it was a-building, he lived in Boston with his son- 
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in-law, Dr. Samuel Clarke, the father of Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. In that house he lived 
during the remainder of his life, which he devoted 
chiefly to agricultural pursuits. He lived under a 
dark cloud of unmerited reproach, and was com- 
pelled to keep silent for the want of facts to establish 
his innocence. His papers were burned while on 
their way from Detroit to Buffalo, after the surren- 
der; and during two Administrations he was denied 
the privilege of obtaining copies of papers in the 
War Department at Washington that might vindi- 
cate his character. When John C, Calhoun became 
Secretary of War he generously gave Hull permis- 
sion to copy any paper he wished. With the mate- 
rial so obtained, the General began the preparation 
of a vindication, which was published in a series 
of letters in a Buston newspaper (American States- 
man) in 1824, when he was past three-score-and- 
ten years of age. He lived long enough after pub- 
lishing that vindication to perceive unmistakable 
signs of sympathy in the partially disabused public 
mind, which prophesied of future awards of jus- 
tice. In 1825 the citizens of Boston testified 
their respect for him by giving hima public dinner. 

In the darkest hours ‘of his adversity, General 
Hull enjoyed the society of generous friends outside 
ef his loving family circle, who thoroughly believed 
in him. He was in a continual correspondence 
with his old and sympathizing companions-in-arms ; 
and men of high degree in social life were some- 
times his guests. Lafayette visited him when that 
distinguished Frenchman was the nation’s guest 
fifty years ago. 

In judging the conduct of General Hull at De- 
troit, we must remember that he was far down the 
western slope of life at the time of his surrender, 
when men are very cautious, and when they are 
more apt to counsel than to act. The perils and 





fatigues of the march from Dayton to Detroit had 
affected him, and the anxieties arising from his re- 
sponsibilities bore heavily upon his judgment. 
These difficulties his young, vigorous, ambitious, 
and daring officers could not understand ; and 
while they were cursing him, they should have 
been kindly cherishing him. When he could per- 
ceive no alternative but surrendér or destruction 
—destruction to his army, and the old men, women, 
and children who had taken refuge in Detroit from 
the fury of the savages—he bravely determined to 
choose the most courageous and humane course ; 
so he faced the taunts of his soldiers and the ex- 
pected scorn of his countrymen, rather than fill 
the beautiful land of the Ohio and the young set- 
tlements of Michigan, with mourning. To one of 
his aids he said: ‘‘ You return to your family with- 
out a stain; as for myself I have sacrificed a repu- 
tation dearer to me than life, but I have saved the in- 
habitants of Detroit, and my heart approves the act.”’ 

The conception of the campaign against Canada, 
was a huge blunder. Hull saw it and protested 
against it. The failure to put in vigorous motion 
for his support auxiliary and co-operative forces, 
was criminal neglect. When the result was found 
to be a failure and humiliation, the Administration 
perceived it, and sought a refuge. Public indig- 
nation must be appeased; the lightning of the 
public wrath must be averted. I repeat it—Gene- 
ral Hull was made the chosen victim for the peace- 
offering—the sin-bearing scape goat—and on his 
head the fiery thunderbolts were hurled. The 
case of General Hull illustrates the force of Shaks- 
peare’s words: 


“Tis strange how many unimagined charges 
Can swarm upon a man when once the lid 
Of the Pandora-box of contumely 
Is opened o’er his head.” 


GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF:.' 


By E. H. Goss. 


On the 15th of June, 1775, the Continental | 
Congress at Philadelphia, resolved, ‘‘ That a Gen- 
eral be appointed to command all the Continental 
forces, raised or to be raised for the defence of 


1In the June MONTHLY, under the caption of “ Centennial 
Memories,” will be found a brief paper on Washington’s 
appointment to the chief command of the Revolutionary 





armies. 


American liberty.’’ A very few days before, John 
Adams had proposed the adoption of the provin- 
cial troops around Boston as the Continental 
Army. He also suggested a name for the com- 
mander in the following words: ‘‘I had but one 
gentleman in my mind for that important com- 
mand, and that was a gentleman from Virginia, 
who was among us, and very well known to all of 


' us—a gentlemen whose skill and experience as an 
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EORGE WASHINGTON AT THE AGE OF Forty. 
(From the Celebrated Portrait, by C. W. Peale, Painted about three years before the Revolutionary War. ] 
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said Army for the defence of American liberty, and 
for repelling every hostile invasion thereof; and 
you are hereby vested with full power and authority 
to act-as youshall think for the good and welfare of 
And we do hereby strictly charge 
q and require all officers and soldiers under your 
F’ command to be obedient to your orders, and dili- 


% gent in the services of their several duties. And 


me. we do also enjoin and require you to be careful in 
y, executing the great trust reposed in you, by caus- 


' ing strict discipline and order to be observed in 
the army, and that the soldiers be duly exercised, 
and provided withall convenient necessaries. And 
you are to regulate your conduct in every respect 

= by the rules and discipline of war (as here given 

B you), and punctually to observe and follow such 


= orders and directions, from time to time, as you 
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THE CELEBRATED WASHINGTON ELM. 


officer, whose independent fortune, great talents, 
and excellent universal character would command 
the approbation of all America, and unite the cor- 
dial exertions of all the colonies better than any 
other person in the Union.’’ And on the day the 
above resolution was adopted, George Washington 
was unanimously elected Commander-in-Chief. 
On the following morning, when officially notified 
of his appointment by President Hancock, he rose 
in his place and acccepted this 
position in dignified and yet 
modest terms. (His words were 
given on page 409, June number, 
of the current volume). 

Richard Henry Lee, Edward 
Rutledge, and John Adams were 
appointed a committee to draft 
a commission and instructions, 
and these were given to him June 
21st, as follows: 

‘To GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Esq.—We, reposing special trust 
and confidence in your patriot- 
ism, valor, conduct, and fidelity, 
do, by these presents, constitute 
and appoint you to be General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the United Colonies, 
and of all the forces now raised, 
or to be raised by them, and of 
all others who shall voluntarily 
offer their services, and join the 


~ shall receive from this or a future Congress of these 


-= United Colonies, or Committee of Congress. This 


commission is to continue in force until revoked 
by this or a future Congress. 
(Signed, ) ** Joun Hancock, President.” 
Washington left Philadelphia for the camp at 
Cambridge June 21st, arriving at New York on 
the 25th, and at Cambridge on the 2d of July. 
On his passage he received many testimonials of 
the esteem and affection in which he was already 
held by the people. Arriving at Watertown on 
the morning of July 2d, where the Provincial 





WASHINGTON’Ss HEADQUARTERS AT CHARLESTOWN. 


{From an Old Print.) 
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Congress of Massachusetts was then in session, 
presided over by James Warren, he received a 
congratulatory address from that body; and on 
the next morning, July 3d, at about nine o’clock, 
the troops being drawn upon the Cambridge 
Common, Washington, accompanied by his gen- 
eral officers, ‘‘ walked from his quarters to the 
great Elm-tree that now stands at the north end 
of the Common, and, under the shadow of its 


broad covering, stepped a few paces in front, made | 


some remarks, drew his sword, and formally took 
command of the Continental army.’’ 

Of this celebrated Elm, Samuel Adams Drake 
says, in his ‘* Historic Fields and Mansions of 
Middlesex:’’ ‘* Many a pilgrim daily wends his 
way to the spot where Washington placed himself 
at the head of the army. Above him towers 





“¢ A goodly elm, of noble girth, 
That, thrice the human span— 
While on their variegated course 
The constant seasons ran— 
Through gale and hail, and fiery bolt, 
Had stood erect as man.’ 


‘In the branches of this old elm Washington 
caused a platform to be built, on which he was 
accustomed to sit and survey with glass the sur- 
rounding country. A granite tablet has been 
placed by its trunk which bears the following 
inscription : 

“*UNDER THIS TREE 
WASHINGTON 
FirsT TOOK COMMAND 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY, 
JULY 3D, 1775.’” 





THE DEATH OF MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN. 


By Ropman J. SHEIRR. 


Tue wonderful Battle 
is over—the brave ‘‘ pro- 
vincials,”” after having 
achieved fadeless renown 
by their prolonged de- 
fence of the works against 
a largely superior 
force of British ‘‘ regu- 
lars,” have at last been 
compelled to leave the re- 
doubts in the hands of the 
enemy. The victors have 
paid extravagantly for the 
victory—their loss in offi- 
cers alone has been terri- -<W 
bly in excess of the pro- 
portion usual in warfare. 
Conspicuous among the 
brave patriots, through- 
out the conflict, and now 
among the last to leave 
the scene of the first 
grand struggle for liberty, is a man of scarcely 
thirty-five years. He is a Major-General by com- 
mission of the Massachusetts Congress, and, as 
such, ranks the brave Putnam and the gallant 
Prescott, who have each successively offered to 
yield to him the command—but, no less remarkable 


JOSEPH WARREN. 
[From Copley’s Celebrated Portrait in Faneuil Hall.) 


for his unassuming mo- 
desty than for his fear- 
less courage and devoted 
patriotism, he has de- 
clined, and has insisted 
on serving in the ranks 
as a volunteer. 

Among the last to re- 
treat, he has gone but a 
few paces when he is re- 
cognized by a British 
officer, who calls upon 
him to surrender—he 
turns his head on hearing 
the demand, whena bullet 
strikes him in the forehead 

> and he falls. The noble 
patriot is no more—he has 
given his life for the coun- 
try he so dearly loved! 
Mrs. John Adams, in a 
letter to her husband, 
said: ‘Not all the havoc and devastation they 
have made has wounded me like the death of 
Warren. We want him in the Senate; we want 
him in his profession; we want him in the field. 
We mourn for the citizen, the Senator, the physi- 
cian, and the warrior.’’ 
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THE DEATH OF MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN. 





His unreserved self-consecration to the interests of 
his country and his countrymen, involving the vol- 
untary sacrifice of a large and lucrative medical 
practice, and the far greater sacrifice of the most 
flattering prospects of fame in his profession, had 
placed him in the van of the noblest Patriot- 
heroes of the land, and had he refused, instead of 
seeking, military service, he would still have been 
deservedly esteemed and loved. But, having early 
expressed the conviction that the Americans could 
not only talk, but could fight, and successfully main- 
tain their just rights against any force the British 
might or could bring into the field, he was among 
the first to show his readiness to fight as he had 
talked, boldly, bravely, fearlessly. 

The name of Joseph Warren’s great-grandfather, 
Peter Warren, appears first on the Boston records in 
1659, where he is called ‘‘ marriner.’’ His second 
son, Joseph, was a housewright, and died in Rox- 
bury in 1729. His son Joseph, a farmer, born in 
1696, married, May 29, 1740, Mary, daughter of 
Dr. Samuel Stevens of Roxbury; and there Joseph, 
the martyrof Breed'’s Hill, was born, June 11, 1741. 

In 1755, when our hero was but fourteen years 
old, his father was killed by a fall from a ladder 
while working in his orchard. His widowed mo- 
ther, left thus with four sons to rear for spheres of 
usefulness, discharged the duty faithfully and suc- 
cessfully, as is attested by the life and character of 
those sons, three of whom attained distinction in 
the history of the times. 

Joseph was educated at Harvard, whence he 
graduated at nineteen. After a year spent as 
master of the grammar-school of Roxbury, he be- 
came a student of medicine under Dr. Lloyd, a 
physician of excellent reputation. Having com- 
pleted his medical education, he settled in Boston, 
where his attention to his profession and his 
marked ability and skill and the consequent suc- 
cess that attended his efforts soon gained for him 
a high reputation and a large practice among the 
highest circles of Boston society, though he ever 
delighted in attending the poor, whose cases com- 
manded his best attention no less than those of 
their more fortunate neighbors, 

Dr. Warren’s ardent love of liberty early com- 
pelled him to relinquish his profession and devote 
himself to the cause of the Colonies. He was one 
of the first to declare for decided action against 
British encroachments, and, like the great Patrick 





Henry in Virginia, Lyman Hall in Georgia, and 
the advanced Patriots in other Colonies, he was 
ever a leader in every important movement. 
Younger than his compatriots, the Adamses, Han- 
cock, etc., his wisdom and judgment won the 
respect and deference of all classes, and he was 
soon recognized as a master-mind in the momen- 
tous issues of the times. 

Warren’s first identification with political affairs 
was his connection with the press. He began to 
contribute to the journalsin the time of the Stamp 
Act, and he continued to write for them down to 
the close of his life. He was a sharp, clear, pithy 
writer, saying mnch in a few words. His first 
appearance in public was on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of the Boston massacre; March 
5, 1772, when, in consequence of the refusal of 
Samuel Adams to deliver the address, Warren 
was invited to discharge the duty, and acquitted 
himself with great ability. Three years afterward, 
when the exasperation between the troops and the 
citizens had risen to a much greater height, he 
again delivered the address, although the duty 
was attended with much danger, and brought him 
in contact politically with nearly all the members 
of his profession. 

After much valuable service upon the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, and in other less con- 
spicuous positions, in the fall of 1774 he was 
elected a delegate to the Massachusetts Congress; 
he was made Chairman of the Committee of Public 
Safety, consisting of thirteen members of the Con- 
gress, to whom the executive power was entrusted, 
and upon John Hancock’s going to the Conti- 
nental Congress, he was chosen President of the 
Provincial Congress. By the fact of holding these 
two offices he became the virtual head of the new 
Commonwealth. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent of his 
work and his wonderful usefulness in the Congress 
and upon the several committees. He seemed 
to be almost omnipresent, and it was a marvel 
among his neighbors when he rested, as day and 
night he appeared perpetually engaged in his 
patriotic labors. 

As the indications of actual war became immi- 
nent, the Congress of Massachusetts commissioned 
him a Major-General ; but, as we have seen, he 
died ere he had entered upon the new line of du- 
ties thus assigned him. 
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THE MEETING-HOUSE OF “THE CHARITABLE B 


APTIST SOCIETY,” 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


“THE CHARITABLE Baptist Society’’ of Provi- | 
dence is the oldest church organization of the De- 


Governor Hopkins has said, ‘justly claimed the 
honor of being the first legislator in the world that 
. fully and effectually provided for and established 
David Benedict, “in the year 1639. Its first | a free, full, and absolute liberty of conscience.”’ 
members were twelve in number, viz., Roger Wil- | Benedict adds that “he not only founded a State, 
liams, Ezekiel Holliman, William Arnold, William | but, by his interest with the Narragansett Indians, 
Harris, Stuckley Westcot, John Green, Richard | broke the grand confederacy against the English, 

aterman, Thomas James, Robert Cole, William and so became the savior of all the other colonies.” 
Carpenter, Francis Weston, and Thomas Olney.’’ For a long time, the congregation was wont to 
Its first minister was Roger Williams, who, as | assemble for worship in a grove, except in inclem- 


nomination in America. It ‘ was planted,’’ says 
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ent weather, when they met in the private houses 
of its members. The ‘‘ Meeting-House’’ was not 
commenced until June 1st, 1774, and the edifice 
was first opened for worship on the 28th of May, 
1775: 

On the Centennial Anniversary of the opening 
of the beautiful structure, the Church held a 
fitting commemorative service, which was largely 
attended. Among those who took a prominent 
part in these exercises was the State Historian of 
Rhode Island, Samuel G. Arnold, who delivered a 
most interesting historical address, from which we 
make a few extracts: 

**On the 28th of May, 1775, the house in 
which we are now assembled was first opened for 
the public worship of God. A hundred years ago 
to-day the labors of fifteen months were crowned 
by the completion of a church which still stands a 
triumph of architectural beauty and a worthy 
temple of the Most High. Built at a period when 
the appliances of engineering science and of me- 
chanical skill were far less than in our own time; 
when in the place of a proud and prosperous city 
there was little more than a straggling hamlet ; 
and when the first low murmurs of political dis- 
content had already begun to swell and threaten, 
and were soon to break forth in the war-cry of 
revolution, in which this colony was to lead, in 
overt act, in formal appeal, and in legislative deed, 
it seems to us a marvel of achievement what the 
men of those days accomplished and have left for 
us to enjoy.”’ 

Then follows a condensed historical account of 
the sucessive events in building, finishing and im- 
proving the house to its present form and furnish- 
ing, and a sketch of the external history of the 
church from a little before the building of the 
house. The first recorded meeting of the society 
was held February 11, 1774, when it was 

“* Resolved, That we will all heartily unite, as 
one man, in all lawful ways and means to promote 
the good of this society, and particularly attend to 
and revive the affair of building a meeting-house 
for the public worship of Almighty God, and also 
for holding Commencement in.”’ 

Thus we see the intimate connection of the early 
history of Brown University with that of this 
church, and this connection Mr. Arnold traces 
and explains at some length ; he says it arose from 
the necessity then existing and palpable, of the 
Baptist Denomination establishing a college in 
Rhode Island, ‘‘ so far within their own control as 


CHARITABLE BAPTIST SOCIETY.”’ 


to insure a liberal education to their sons upon 
equal terms with students from other denomina- 
tions of Christians.’’ 

Five days after the adoption of the above Reso- 
lution, a lot was purchased, which was afterwards 
enlarged by purchase of some additional land. It 
appears that the land was then an apple-orchard. 
April 25th, it was resolved to apply for a charter. 
May 4th the act of incorporation passed the 
General Assembly, which, with amendments as 
needed, is still the society’s charter. The pre- 
amble describes the petitioners as ‘‘ being the old- 
est Christian Church in the State or Colony, and 
professing to believe that water Baptism ought to 
be administered by Immersion only, and that pro- 
fessed believers in Christ, and no others, are pro- 
per subjects of the same.’’ The historian also 
copies the preamble to the ‘‘ form of a subscription 
for the purpose of raising a fund,’’ in which, he 
says, ‘we have a declaration of principles which 
at this day are readily enough assented to by 
nearly all the Christian churches, but which a cen- 
tury ago were no less distinctively Baptist than 
are the doctrines referred to in the preamble of 
the charter.’’ These principles are specified as 
‘‘the voluntary system, the support of public wor- 
ship by free gift or self-imposed taxation,’’ and 
‘the doctrine of soul-liberty, the right of private 
judgment.’’ ‘This broad doctrine,’’ he adds, 
‘¢in its theological aspect belongs to the Baptists 
as a church, as in its political application it per- 
tains to Rhode Island as a State.’’ 

The cost of the land and building was a little 
over £7,000 “lawful money’’—about $35,000. 
Two-sevenths of the sum was raised by a lottery, 
in those days a universally approved method of 
raising money. 

The steeple was furnished with a bell cast in 
London, weighing 2,515 pounds. It bore this not 
unknown inscription; 

“In freedom of conscience the town was first planted ; 

Persuasion, not force, was used by the people; 
This church is the eldest, and has not recanted, 
Enjoying and granting bell, temple, and steeple.” 

This bell was broken by ringing in 1787, and 
recast, the new one being nearly two hundred 
pounds lighter. In March, 1844, it was again 
broken, and had to be recast. The same year it 
cracked again, and had to be again recast. With 
the first bell came also a steeple-clock, which kept 
the time for the city till May, 1873, when a new 





clock, with illuminated dials, was put in. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 





MEMORABLE FACTS IN THE LIVES OF MEMORABLE AMERICANS. 


By Sir Rom pE CAMDEN. 


V. Daniet WEBSTER, THE LAWYER, THE ORATOR, THE STATESMAN, AND THE 
DIPLOMATE. 





THE HOUSE ON THE ELMS FARM WHERE DANIEL WEBSTER WAS BorN. 


“GENTLEMEN: It is only shallow-minded pre- 
tenders, who either, make distinguished origin 
matter of personal merit, or obscure origin matter 
of personal reproach. ‘Taunt and scoffing at the 
humble condition of early life, affect nobody in 
this country but those who are foolish enough to 
indulge in them, and they are generally sufficiently 
punished by public rebuke. A man who is not 
ashamed of himself, need not be ashamed of his 
early condition. 

“Gentlemen, it did not happen to me to be 
born in a log cabin, but my elder brothers and 
sisters were born in a log cabin, raised amid the 
snow-drifts of New Hampshire, at a period so early, 
as that when the smoke first arose from its rude 
chimney and curled over the frozen hills, there 
was no similar evidence of a white man’s habita- 
tion between it and the settlements on the rivers 
of Canada. Its remains still exist. I make to it 
an annual visit. I carry my children to it, to 

Vo. IV.—37 

























teach them the hardships endured by the genera- 
tions which have gone before them. I love to 
dwell on the tender recollections, the kindred ties, 
the early affections, and the touching narrations 
and incidents which mingle with all I know of 
this primitive family abode. I weep to think that 
none of those who inhabited it are now among the 
living, and if ever I was ashamed of it, or if I ever 
fail in affectionate veneration for H1m! who raised 


1 The profound respect and veneration with which Daniel 
Webster in later years spoke of his father, and his warm 
attachment to his family, may be understood from the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter written by him in May, 1846, 
to a friend in New York. Speaking of the homestead on 
the Merrimac, and its beauteous fields, he says of one field 
in particular: 


“ At the end of it, a third of a mile off, I see plain marble 
gravestones, designating the places where repose my father, 
my mother, my brother Joseph, and my sisters Mehitable, 
Abigail, and Sarah; good Scripture names inherited from 
their Puritan ancestors, 
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it and defended it against savage violence and de- 
struction, cherished all the domestic virtues be- 
neath its roof, and through the fire and blood of a 
seven years’ Revolutionary war, shrank from no 
danger, no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country, 
and to raise his children to a condition better than 
his own, may my name, and the name of my pos- 
terity, be blotted forever from the memory of 
mankind !”’ 

The author of these words,’ and the subject of 
my MontTHLy paper, was born on the 18th of 
January, 1782, in the humble farm-house pictured 
above. The farm was known by the pleasant title 


of ‘*The Elms Farm,’’ a name it took from the 
fact that superb elm-trees abounded in the most 
beautiful and bountiful profusion over the whole 
place. The old house was built by Daniel’s father, 


“My father! Ebenezer Webster!—born at Kingston, in 
the lower part of the State, in 1739—the handsomest man I 
ever saw, except my brother Ezekiel, who appeared to me, 
and so does he now seem to me, the very finest human form 
that ever I laid eyes on. I saw him in his coffin—a white 
forehead, a tinged cheek, a complexion as clear as heavenly 
light! But where am I straying ? 

“The grave has closed upon him, asit has upon all my 
brothers and sisters. We shall soon be all together, But 
this is melancholy—and I leave it. Dear, dear kindred 
blood, how I love you all! 

“‘ This fair field is before me—I could see a lamb on any 
part of it. I have ploughed it, and raked it, and hoed it, 
but I never mowed it. Somehow, I could never learn to 
hang a scythe. I had not wit enough. My brother Joe 
used to say that my father sent me to college in order to 
make me equal to the rest of the children. * * * 

“ My father died in April, 1806. I neither left him, nor 
forsook him. My opening an office at Boscawen was that I 
might be near him. I closed his eyes in this very house. 
He died at sixty-seven years of age, after a life of exertion, 
toil, and exposure—a private soldier, an officer, a legislator, 
a judge—everything that a man could be to whom learning 
never had disclosed her ‘ ample page.’ 

“« My first speech at the bar was made when he was on the 
bench—he never heard me a second time. 

“ He had in him what I recollect to have been the charac- 
ter of some of the old Puritans. He was deeply religious, 
but not sour—on the contrary, good-humored, facetious ; 
showing even in his age, with a contagious laugh, teeth all 
as white as alabaster; gentle, soft, playful, and yet having a 
heart in him that he seemed to have borrowed from a lion. 
He could frown; a frown it was, but cheerfulness, good 
humor, and smiles composed his most usual aspect. 

“ Ever truly, your friend, 


eu ZZ 


1 Part of a speech at Saratoga, in August, 1840, 





Ebenezer Webster, and still stands, I believe. 
The farm lies in the town (or township) of 
Salisbury, New Hampshire. 

Daniel Webster was of English and Welsh de- 
scent—his great-great-grandfather, Thomas, hav- 
ing emigrated from Norfolk, England, in 1656, 
and his mother being the daughter of Welsh pa- 
rents. His great-grandfather, grandfather, and 
father each bore the euphonious name of Ebene- 
zer, and possibly Daniel escaped the same by not 
being the first-born son. In his earlier years he 
was very slight in build and delicate in health, in 
consequence of which he was permitted to spend 
much of his time in play, for which he had a natu- 
ral boyish predilection, though he was early noted 
as an earnest and attentive reader. The most re- 
markable characteristic of the boy, however, was 
his peculiar capacity for memorizing. As an 
illustration of this, it is said that while quite 
young he could repeat the ‘‘ Essay on Man,’’ and 
all of ‘‘ Watts’s Psalms and Hymns.’’ But, though 
quick at and fond of committing pieces to mem- 
ory, he evinced a positive aversion to declamation 
while at school. As he became older, his health 
improved, and at fifteen Daniel was entered at 
Dartmouth College, where he spent four years, 
graduating thence in 1801. His course in college 
was creditable; he was a faithful student, iosing 
no time in idle dissipation; he was bright and 
quick, though giving little token of the possession 
of such wonderful powers as his after life attested. 
In college, he devoted a portion of his leisure 
to the editing of a small weekly paper. 

Upon leaving college, Daniel commenced the 
study of law; but soon relinquished the study 
temporarily and obtained a position as school- 
teacher in the town of Fryeburg, Maine, at the 
salary of three hundred and fifty dollars, and 
securing at the same time the post of assistant to 
the Registrar of Deeds of Oxford County. His 
chief motive in deferring his law studies and seek- 
ing remunerative employment was his warm love 
for his brother Ezekiel, which led him to desire 
that he should have the advantages of a thorough 
college education. The combined earnings from 
the two positions enabled him not only to relieve 
his father of his own support, but to assist him 
with money in the education of Ezekiel; and 
well did the latter repay the kindness of his 
brother, by showing himself worthy and becom- 
ing a man of intelligent judgment and sterling in- 
tegrity—indeed, it is said that so highly did Daniel 
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estimate his brother Ezekiel’s gifts of head and 
heart that in later years he regarded his approval 
more of an object than the plaudits of the world. 

In the circulating library of Fryeburg there was 
aset of Blackstone, of which Daniel availed him- 
self in his anxious quest of legal lore. In Sep- 
tember, 1802, he returned to Salisbury and re- 





sumed his law studies ; as pastime and recreation, 

he habitually practiced the reading of*the Latin | 
classics, and, as often as legitimate opportunity | 
offered, he indulged in angling and gunning and | 
in horseback exercise. | 


His late preceptor now proved his efficient friend, 
whose judicious counsel and influential endorse- 
ment enabled Daniel to acquirea lucrative practice 


in an unusually short time. He first established 
himself in Boscawen, and subsequently removed to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Though practising 
among such lawyers as Samuel Dexter, Joseph 
Story, William K. Atkinson, Jeremiah Smith, Jere- 
miah Mason, and others of like eminence, the 
young attorney, with no ostentation or presump- 
tion, soon came to be regarded as one of the 
first legists of the day. Henry J. Raymond, 


In 1804 Daniel removed to Boston, that he| in his memoirs of Webster, published in the 
might pursue the law under the preceptorship of | New York Times, says: ‘‘It has been remarked,’ 
Christopher Gore (subsequently Governor of Mas-| as a circumstance somewhat singular, that in 
sachusetts) ; here the facilities for study were | very few cases was Mr. Webster employed as 


ample, and so faithfully did he make use of them | junior counsel. 


Scarcely a dozen instances of 


that within a year he was admitted to the bar. | this kind occurred during his long career. Men 
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had occasion for his services as their leading coun- 
sel, and reposed in him the utmost confidence—a 
reliance which was never misplaced or regretted, 
and to which many will now turn with a grateful 
recollection of the value of his aid.’’ 

Iam aware that a writer of some repute has 
recently attempted to destroy Mr. Webster’s 
moral reputation as a lawyer ; but, without essay- 
ing to prove Mr. Webster immaculate, or even as 
correct as he ought to have been, I cannot help 
expressing my deliberate conviction that a writer 
of acknowledged ability might be better employed 
than in seeking notoriety at the cost of a dead 
man’s reputation—especially when that dead man 
has unquestionably rendered his country service. 
I have no expectation of ever attaining the emi- 
nence, as a writer, of the gentleman I have alluded 
to—yet I would far prefer my humble literary 
rank to any degree of notoriety achieved by de- 
faming a man in his grave, even though that man 
be less famous than Daniel Webster. But the 
reputation of Mr. Webster does not require de- 
fence from my feeble pen—it will survive and 
command the esteem of Americans long years 
after his defamer has been forgotten. 

Soon after the Declaration of War (1812) 
against England, Mr. Webster was called to enter 
the arena of politics. Though but thirty years of 
age, the native strength of Mr. Webster’s char- 
acter had already pointed him out as the man that 
was needed for the times; and the undeveloped 
statesman took his first step in that long public 
career which has identified his name, as Repre- 
sentative, Senator, Diplomatist, and Cabinet 
Minister, with the history of the United States. 

Unlike a later ‘‘great’’ man, who has boasted 
that he began his career as an alderman and arose 
gradually to the Presidency of the Republic, Mr. 
Webster, without any preliminary public service 
in any other capacity, was in 1812 elected one of 
the representatives of New Hampshire in the Con- 
gress of the United States. He took his seat at 
the extra session of the Thirteenth Congress, in 
May, 1813. It was a season of intense excitement 
throughout the country—the War with England 
was the fruitful source and subject of acrimonious 
discussion in every city, town, and hamlet, nay, 
in well-nigh every dwelling; those who favored 
and those who opposed it being ranged in clearly- 
defined parties, bitterly denouncing each other. 
Henry Clay was Speaker of the House, and among 
its members were some of the most gifted debaters 





and ablest legislators of the land, when Daniel 
Webster for the first time stepped forth into the 
Congressional arena. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is at all times one of the most important, 
but, under the peculiar circumstances, at the time 
of which I speak it was the most important of the 
House Committees ; and Speaker Clay appointed 
the young Representative Webster a member of 
this Committee. About a month after his en- 
trance into the House of Representatives, Daniel 
Webster made his maiden speech, and it was one 
of such masterly power and intellectual force that 
it placed the speaker in the front rank of the 
House; and from that day till his death, a period 
of nearly forty years, Daniel Webster’s position 
was insured as a statesman and an orator, second to 
none in the land. It is said that his fellow- 
members of the Congress were ‘‘ taken by surprise. 
A young man, appearing for the first time in public 
life, and previously unknown in political circles, 
had made a sudden but indelible impression upon 
older and more experienced men.’’ Chief-Justice 
Marshall, writing to a friend some time after this 
speech, says: ‘‘ At the time when this speech was 
delivered I did not know Mr. Webster, but I was 
so much struck with it that I did not hesitate 
then to state that Mr. Webster was a very able 
man, and would become one of the very first states- 
men in America, and perhaps the first.’’ Writing 
of some of Mr. Webster’s speeches during his first 
Congress, Edward Everett says: ‘‘ His speeches 
on these questions raised him to the front rank of 
debaters. He manifested upon his entrance into 
public life, that variety of knowledge, familiarity 
with the history and traditions of the Government, 
and self-possession on the floor, which in most 
cases are acquired by time and long experience. 
They gained for him the reputation indicated by 
the well-known remark of Mr. Lowndes, that ‘the 
North had not his equal, nor the South his su- 
perior.’ ”’ 

And, throughout his successive terms in the 
House, Mr. Webster maintained the standing he 
had obtained, showing himself a thorough states- 
man, well informed, and possessing a mighty in- 
tellect capable of grasping all the varied interests 
of the people of all sections of the Union. 

Meanwhile, in the month of January, 1814, his 
house in Portsmouth had been destroyed in the 
great fire which devastated that city. The loss 
was a serious one to him, and it led him to con- 
sider the feasibility of removing to Albany or 


























to Boston, and the result of the consideration was 
that in 1816 he did remove to the latter city, 
where he met a hearty welcome from some of the 
friends of his student-days. 

Scarcely had he settled in Boston and gotten 
fairly at work in the practice of his profession 
when he was pressed to become a candidate for 
Congress, but he firmly refused, and for a time he 
adhered to this refusal; in the fall of 1822, how- 
ever, the pressure became so great that he yielded, 
and he was elected by one thousand majority over 
his competitor, Jesse Putnam, and again took his 
seat in the House, not as a Member from a rural 
district in New Hampshire, but as a Representa- 
tive from the City of Boston. Henry Clay was 
again Speaker. 

In 1824 Mr. Webster was reélected to Con- 
gress, by the almost unanimous vote of four thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety out of five thousand 
—a remarkable indication of the public favor. 

In 1826, just after his reélection to the House, 
the venerable Elijah H. Mills having resigned his 
seat as United States Senator from Massachusetts, | 
Mr. Webster was elected to fill the vacancy. | 
While on his way to assume his new seat as Sen- | 
ator, his beloved wife was taken ill and died; | 





THE RESIDENCE OF DANIEL WEBSTER, AT MARSHFIELD. 


warm had been the love of Mr. Webster and his 
wife toward each other, and he felt the bereave- 
ment acutely. He did not take his seat in the 
Senate until January, 1828. Mr. John C. Cal- 
houn, of South Carolina, as Vice-President, pre- 
sided over the deliberations of the Senate, and 
among the members were Clayton, Benton, Hayne, 
Tazewell, and many other accomplished debaters, 
gentlemen of culture, and statesmen of good re- 
pute. It must also be borne in mind that Mr, 
Webster entered the Senate as a representative of 
the minority, at a time when party lines were most 
rigidly drawn and when party spirit was superla- 
tively bitter, and bearing this in mind, we the 
more highly appreciate the marvelous ability of 
the rising statesman, which soon won for him the 
reputation and the recognized standing of the 
greatest statesman and orator of his day, if not 
of the entire national history. 

It was during the first session of the Twenty- 
first Congress, 1829-30, that Mr. Webster’s never- 


| to-be-forgotten contest with Thomas H. Benton 


and Robert Y. Hayne occurred. I wish I could 
copy here Mr. Raymond’s graphic account of the 
entire discussion—I can scarcely conceive of more 
thrillingly interesting reading. I must console 
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myself with the reflection that that discussion is 
not only a matter of permanent history, but parts 
of it have been frequently republished, and there 
are few Americans of average intelligence who 
have not read Mr. Webster’s speech in reply 
to Hayne. That was the speech which closed 
with those grand words: ‘‘ Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable !’’ 

Then followed the ‘‘ Nullification’’ excitement, 
and then the ‘‘ National Bank ”’ struggle, besides 
numerous issues of less extent though each import- 
ant; for instance, the Tariff, Slavery in the District 
of Columbia, the Independent Treasury scheme, 
etc., etc., and Mr. Webster took a prominent part 
in the discussion of each—distinguishing himself 
as the champion of the Constitution and of Law. 

In 1840, General Harrison was elected President 
with John Tyler as Vice-President—and now Mr. 
Webster was called to enter a new field, that of 
Diplomacy, being called into the Cabinet as Sec- 
retary of State. Mr. Webster’s career as Legislator 
was almost without parallel in the entire history 
of our American Congresses, and as Secretary he 
acquitted himself with equal distinction. Indeed, 
his genius appears to have been limitless—equal to 
any call upon it, and to any and every emergency. 
After the death of President Harrison and Tyler’s 
succession to the Presidency, or rather after the 
latter’s treason to the party that had elevated him 
to the Vice-Presidency, Mr. Webster received 
severe censure for retaining the Secretaryship 
when the other Cabinet-officers resigned. But he 
claimed to be influenced solely by regard for the 
interests of the country and I cannot but believe 
the claim well founded, in view of his whole 
public record. This much is indubitable—that, 
as Secretary of State, he gained a world-wide rep- 
utation for ability, integrity and devotion to his 
country’s interests. 

When he at last withdrew from Tyler’s Cabinet, 
he was again sent to the Senate, where he served 
until 1849, when he was again called to the Secre- 
taryship of State by President Fillmore, and here 
he continued until his death in 1852. 

During the forty years of his service as Repre- 
sentative, Senator, and Secretary, he was winning 
imperishable fame outside of the line of his duties, 
as an orator—being in constant demand for Fourth- 
of-July celebrations, and other occasions of public 
demonstration, and seldom did he refuse a call 
when his duties would permit its acceptance. 

As a lawyer, too, he was repeatedly called upon 








in important cases, and in every case he acquitted 
himself well. One of these cases occurred in 1844, 
during the brief interval between his withdrawal 
from Tyler’s Cabinet and his reélection to. the 
Senate—it was the case of F. F. Vidal and others 
vs. the Executors of the will of Stephen Girard— 
a case in which property to the value of millions 
was involved. The main ground taken by Mr. 
Webster, on behalf of the heirs, against the va- 
lidity of the will, was that the College at Phila- 
delphia, endowed by the will, was not a charity, 
because established on atheistical principles, and 
therefore not entitled to the protection of the laws. 
This proposition was supported with all the aids 
of learning and ingenuity ; and on American soil 
no more eloquent vindication of religion and its 
ministers has ever been uttered. 

Iam conscious that I have fallen far short of 
doing justice to my subject—lack of space must 
be my apology. I cannot better close my paper 
than by copying Mr. Webster’s Dedication of the 
fourth volume of his works : 

‘¢To FLETCHER WEBSTER, Eso. : 

‘* My Dear Sir: 1 dedicate one of the volumes 
of these speeches to the memory of your deceased 
brother and sister, and I am devoutly thankful 
that I am able to inscribe another volume to you, 
my only surviving child, and the object of my 
affection and hopes. You have been of an age, 
at the appearance of most of these speeches and 
writings, at which you were able to read and un- 
derstand them; and in the preparation of some 
of them you have taken no unimportant part. 
Among the diplomatic papers, there are several 
written by yourself wholly or mainly, at the time 
when official and confidential connections sub- 
sisted between us in the Department of State. 
The principles and opinions expressed in these 
productions are such as I believe to be essential to 
the preservation of the Union, the maintenance 
of the Constitution, and the advancement of the 
country to still higher stages of prosperity and 
renown. These objects have constituted my pole 
star during the whole of my political life, which 
has now extended through more than half the 
period of the existence of the government. And 
I know, my dear son, that neither parental autho- 
rity nor parental example is necessary to induce 
you, in whatever capacity, public or private, you 
may be called to act, to devote yourself to the 
accomplishment of the same ends. 

‘*Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER.” 
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CORNSTALK, THE SHAWANEE KING. 


By Morven M. Jones. 























CORNSTALK’S TOMAHAWK. 


** Aucusta (Va) Decem® 31. 77 


‘© Dear SIR 
‘Mr John Lewis will deliver you with this 167 
dollars, value £50.2. which I received on your 


acc’. from Mr Geo Harrison— 

“‘T wish I could send you something agreeable 
from this quarter, but it is far otherwise—the cruel 
& inhuman murder of the Cornstalk. his son & 
two other indians at y® Point has already occa- 
sioned the death of six of our people, with y* cap- 
tivity of as many more & the Spring it is thought 
will produce a general war with y* Shawness & 
Delaware nations. 

‘We are so surrounded with y* small pox that I 
have not been able to stir out this winter so that I 
am as great a stranger to what is doing in y® world 
as if my habitation was in y* moon— I must 
therefore conclude with y* usual compliments of 
the season & that you may live to see many happy 
returns thereof I am affectionately D' Sir ever 
yours GABRIEL JoNEs! 
“To JaMES MERCER Esq’.’’ 

Endorsed. ‘* Jn°. Geo & Ja* Mercer with £52.2. 
Rec* for Geo Harrison—This is p* of sales for 
Smiths Creek Lands.’’ 


' Gabriel Jones was an eminent lawyer who resided on 
the Shenandoah River, in Rockingham County, Virginia, a 
few miles from the line of Augusta County. Prior to the 
Revolution he was known as the “ King’s lawyer,” pro- 
bably an attorney for the Crown. He was a man of talent, 





In the Indian war of 1774, known as Dun- 
more’s War, Cornstalk was the leading spirit on 
the part of the Indians, as was General Andrew 
Lewis on the part of the Virginians. It has been 
believed by many that Dunmore, the Royal Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, foreseeing the contest so soon 
to follow between the Colonies and Great Britain, 
had incited the Indians to make war upon the in- 
habitants of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and sub- 
sequent events showed Dunmore capable of any- 
thing which would enable him to carry his points. 
At the time, he made a show of marching troops 
against the Indians upon the Ohio. On the morn- 
ing of October 10, 1774, the garrison of Point 
Pleasant, at the junction of the Great Kanawha 


education, character, and wealth. There is a tradition that 
he did not sympathize with the Revolutionary movement, 
yet he continued to reside in Virginia, attaining high rank 
in his profession. He died at a great age, near the com- 
mencement of this century—his widow surviving him 
many years. Mr. Jones was alive in May, 1791, for when 
the late Judge Archibald Stuart was about being married, 
at that time, he sent Mr. Stuart as a present a chaise or 
double gig to bring his wife home in. 

The daughter of Mr. Jones married first a Mr. Harvie, 
and the late General J. B. Harvie, of Richmond, was her 
son. Dr. John Brockenbrough was her second husband. 
The only official position that Gabriel Jones is recollected 
to have filled was that of delegate from Rockingham to the 
Virginia Convention of 1788, which adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. He was a warm friend of the 
Constitution, and voted for its ratification. 
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with the Ohio, was attacked by fifteen hundred 
Indians, composed of the flower of the Shawanee, 
Delaware, Mingo, Wyandotte, and Cayuga tribes, 
led on by Cornstalk, Sachem of the Shawanees and 
King of the great Northern Confederacy. Red- 
hawk, a Delaware ; Scoppathus, a Mingo; Elinip- 
sico, a Shawanee, son of Cornstalk ; Chiyawee, a 
Wyandotte, and Logan, a Cayuga—all warriors not 
unknown to fame in the wars of the last century, 
were his Lieutenants. The Virginians comprised 
two regiments under Colonels Charles Lewis and 
William Fleming, and four independent companies 
under Colonel Field and Captains Buford, Shelby, 
and Harbert, numbering eleven hundred men, un- 
der General Andrew Lewis. The battle continued 
through the entire day, and was maintained with 
the most obstinate fury and bravery on both sides. 
Cornstalk proved himself on that day to be justly 
entitled to the prominent station which he occu- 
pied. His huge frame was often seen gliding from 
tree to tree as he encouraged his men, and his 
stentorian voice crying, ‘‘ Be strong! Be strong!’’ 
rose above the tumult of the battle. Perceiving 
signs of cowardice in one of his men, with one 
blow of his tomahawk he laid the coward dead at 
his feet. His plan ‘of alternate attack and retreat 
exhibited the skill of the leader and unusual dis- 
cipline on the part of the savages. Just at sun- 
down General Lewis, feeling the absolute necessity 
of dislodging the enemy while daylight lasted, 
detached three companies, with orders to pass up 
the Kanawha and attack the Indians in their rear. 
The manceuvre succeeded, and the Indians believ- 
ing themselves attacked in rear by an expected re- 
inforcement under Colonel Christian, soon gave 
way, and fled across the Ohio. The victory was 
dearly bought by the Virginians. Colonel Lewis 
(a younger brother of General Lewis, a distin- 
guished officer in the Revolution), Colonel Field, 
Captains Buford, Morrow Wood, Cuncliff, Wilson, 
and R. McClanahan and seventy-five soldiers were 
killed. Among other distinguished men who took 
part in the battle were General and Governor 
Isaac Shelby, General William Campbell, Colonel 
John Campbell, General Evan Shelby, Governor 
William Fleming, General Andrew Moore, U. S. 
S., Colonel John Stuart, General Tate, Colonel 
William McKee, Governor John Steele, Colonel 
Charles Cameron, General Bazaleel Wells, Governor 
and General George Matthews, most of whom were 
distinguished in the war of the Revolution. 


Instead of marching his force to Point Pleasant 
and there forming a junction with General Lewis, 
according to his own plan for the campaign, Goy- 
ernor Dunmore had left General Lewis and his 
brave troops to bear the brunt of the war. Gen- 
eral Lewis at once crossed the Ohio, intending to 
carry the force of his victorious arms towards Lake 
Erie. The first intelligence from Governor Dun- 
more was that he had formed a treaty with the 
Indian tribes—that the war was at an end—with 
orders to General Lewis to return to Point Pleas- 
ant. At the treaty with Dunmore, Cornstalk made 
along speech, setting forth the causes of com- 
plaint on the part of his people. Logan refused 
to attend the treaty, but sent, with a belt of wam- 
pum, that wonderful specimen of savage elo- 
quence, with whatever of fact or fiction, which 
has thrilled the hearts of schoolboys and men the 
world over. 

During the summer of 1777 it became apparent 
that, through the efforts of British agents, there 
was forming a general alliance between the various 
Indian tribes upon the Ohio to unite in attacking 
the Americans. A general idea of danger per- 


vaded Western Virginia and Pennsylvania. Gen- 


eral Hand had been ordered to raise troops at 
Fort Pitt and in Western Virginia to guard the 
frontiers. A small force had been collected at 
Point Pleasant under Captain Arbuckle. Corn- 
stalk, accompanied by Redhawk, visited Point 
Pleasant, and stated to the commanding officer 
that he was opposed to joining the British, while 
all the Indian nations were determined to join 
them, only excepting himself and his own tribe; 
that of course he and his own tribe would have 
‘to run with the stream,”’ for he and his people 
could not stand alone against all the Indians and 
British influence ; still he was opposed to joining 
the British; he felt great friendship for the Vir- 
ginians. Referring to the great battle of Octo- 
ber 10, 1774, he continued, that only the night 
before the great battle at the Point he had tried to 
induce his people to allow him to make peace with 
Governor Dunmore, but they refused, would fight, 
and therefore, as their leader and war-chief, he had 
led them—that he warned them against war then, 
but they would not listen. ‘‘ After the battle I said, 
‘then let us kill our women and children, and then 
goand fight ’till we die, for Big Knives are upon us.’ 
But none would answer. I then arose and struck 








my tomahawk in the post in the council-house, 
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and said, ‘I’ll go and make peace.’ And the 
warriors grunted out, ‘ough, ough, ough,’ and 
three runners were sent to the Governor’s army to 
make peace, and to ask protection from the Gov- 
ernor.”’ 

These were the representations made by Corn- 
stalk to Captain Arbuckle and the officers present, 
and they believed the old Chief sincere in his 
protestations of friendship for the Virginians. He 
seemed disheartened, and expressed many misgiv- 
ings as to the future for himself and his people. 
Under the circumstances, it was deemed best to re- 
tain the two Chiefs as hostages, and they were given 
quarters in the fort. Cornstalk passed much of 
his time in drawing maps upon the floor with 
chalk, giving the courses and locations of rivers 
and mountains, and the locations of various In- 
dian towns. After being some time in the fort 
the old Chief one day heard the well-known shout 
of his favorite son Elinipsico, upon the oppo- 
site side of the Ohio. Upon stating the fact 
to the officers, the young Chief was beckoned 
across, with an assurance of protection. The 
meeting of father and son was highly affecting. 

The next day, as two soldiers belonging to the 
garrison were hunting about a mile from the fort, 
they were fired upon by Indians, one (Gillmore) 
was killed and scalped, and the other (Hamilton) 
made good his retreat to the bank of the river oppo- 
site the fort. Calling for assistance, several men of 
Captain Hall’s company, to which Gillmore be- 
longed, jumped into canoes, and soon returned 
with Hamilton and the corpse of Gillmore. The 
canoes had hardly touched the shore before the 
cry was, ‘* Let us kill the Indians in the fort.’’ 
Captain Hall, a relative of Gillmore, was the 
leader of the party. Captain Arbuckle, Colonel 
John Stuart, and other officers present, endeavored 
to dissuade the infuriated soldiers from so unjus- 
tifiable an act, appealing to them not to kill the 
innocent, especially as they were held as hostages 
under promise of protection. Captain Hall and 
his men refused to listen, and even cocked their 
guns, threatening to shoot any whoshould attempt 
to obstruct their passage into the fort. Hearing 
the outcry outside his cabin, and being told that 
the soldiers were coming to kill them on account of 
the murder of Gillmore, Cornstalk encouraged his 
son not to be afraid, that the Great Man above had 
sent him there to die with his father. Cornstalk 
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fell with seven or eight balls through his body. 
Elinipsico was shot as he sat upon a stool. Red- 
hawk attempted to escape up the chimney, but 
was shot down. Thus passed away the great 
Cornstalk. 

The name Cornsta/k had been bestowed upon 
him by consent of the nation, as their ‘great 
strength and support.’’ Colonel John Stuart, a 
distinguished officer, who at the time was present 
at Point Pleasant, wrote: ‘* The Cornstalk, from 
personal appearance and many brave acts, was 
undoubtedly a hero. Had he been spared to live, 
I believe he would have been friendly to the 
American cause, for nothing could induce him to 
make the visit to the garrison at the critical time 
he did, but to communicate the temper and dispo- 
sition of the Indians and their design of taking 
part with the British. On the day he was killed 
we held a council at which he was present. His 
countenance was dejected, and he made a speech, 
all of which seemed to indicate an honest and 
manly disposition.’’ 

Captain Hall’s men, as they entered the fort to 
kill the Indians, asserted their belief that the 
Indians who shot Gillmore had accompanied Eli- 
nipsico to the vicinity of the fort. This being 
interpreted to him by the wife of the interpreter, 
who had long been a prisoner with the Indians 
and retained much affection for them, Elinipsico 
utterly denied it, declaring that he knew nothing 
of the marauding party. The Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Patrick Henry, offered a reward for the 
apprehension of the murderers, but without effect. 

Cornstalk was originally buried near the Kan- 
awha River; but many years ago his remains 
were disinterred, and buried between the Court- 
house at Point Pleasant and the Ohio River. 

The engraving at the head of this article is 
copied from a photograph taken recently from the 
tomahawk of the celebrated Cornstalk, now, after 
ninety-eight years, in as good a state of preserva- 
tion as when its owner sunk its blade into the 
head of a coward in 1774. The battle- and scalp- 
marks are distinct on both sides of the handle. 
The handle is of oak (probably English), and 
after filling the season cracks with putty it is as 
good a pipe as ever. With it before me as I write, 
I wish it could speak. What a volume of history, 
singular, interesting, and bloody, it could give the 
world ! 
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THE CHEVALIER DE TERNAY. 


By GeorcE C, Mason, Jr. 


In the May number of the MonruHLyY, a corres- 
pondent asks, whether a monument was ever 
erected to the memory of the Chevalier de Ternay, 
who died at Newport, December 15th, 1780. 

The Admiral died at Newport in the house of 
Dr. William Hunter, on Washington street ; which 
still stands, a fine specimen of the stately old 
houses of colonial days. His funeral was cele- 
brated the day after his death with great pomp 
and magnificence, according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, earth having been con- 
secrated for the purpose in the burial-ground ad- 
joining Trinity Church. An eye-witness of the 
funeral cortege spoke of it in his declining days 
‘‘as the most imposing ever witnessed in the 
streets of Newport. At the grave, the priests, nine 
in number, chanted the funeral service, and the 
sailors who bore the corpse slowly resigned it to 
the earth.’’ In 1783 his in Christian Majesty 
ordered a monument to be executed in France, 
and sent to Newport and erected in Trinity Church, 
in honor of the lamented Admiral. On its arrival 
it was found to be too large for any space within 
the edifice, and was therefore placed on the out- 
side, against the north wall, where it gradually 
cracked and decayed. It was finally covered with 
boards to protect it from further injury. In the 
summer of 1872 it came to the knowledge of the 
French Minister, the Marquis de Noailles, who 
interested himself to have a suitable granite slab 
placed above the grave, and the ancient monu- 
ment removed to the vestibule of the church and 
thoroughly restored. The monument is of black 
Egyptian marble, supported on richly carved 
brackets of white marble, the inscription being in 
gold. Below the inscription, and between the 
brackets, is an escutcheon charged with the insig- 
nia of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem, of which order the Admiral was a mem- 
ber. The accompanying sketch is a fac-simile of 
the original drawing now in possession of my 
father, and which was sent out from France with 
the monument. Below the drawing on the same 
sheet are full instructions, in French, for setting it, 
most carefully and minutely drawn up; each stone 
and bolt being alluded to, with the precautions to 





be taken, such as covering the irons with mastic 
to prevent rust and corrosion. 

In the United States Senate, December 16, 
1873, Mr. Anthony introduced the following bill; 

‘*Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $800, orso 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money not otherwise appro- 
priated, to defray the expense of repairing and 
protecting from decay the monument at Newport, 
Rhode Island, to the memory of the Chevalier de 
Ternay, the commander of the French naval forces 
in aid of the American Revolution, in 1780, the 
money hereby appropriated to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy.’’ 

In support of the bill Mr. Anthony made the 
following remarks: 

‘The 11th July, 1780, was a memorable day 
in the history of the country. On that day, the 
Chevalier Charles Louis d’Arsac de Ternay, an 
Admiral in the French navy, Knight of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, arrived off the coast of 
Rhode Island, and entered the harbor of Newport, 
with seven ships of the line, two frigates and 
several smaller armed vessels ; and with a convoy 
of thirty-six transports, carrying between six and 
seven thousand troops, under the command of 
Count de Rochambeau. 

‘This armament arrived at one of the dark 
periods of the unequal struggle which the Ameri- 
can colonies were waging with the might of Eng- 
gland ; when baffled valor and disheartened pa- 
triotism looked, with faltering faith, to Heaven, 
for the succor which seemed to be denied to all 
human effort. A little while before, Washington 
had written to Joseph Reed, ‘I have almost 
ceased to hope.’ 

‘The arrival of de Ternay and Rochambeau in- 
spirited the country and filled its councils with 
new hope. They were received with every de- 
monstration of official respect and of popular gratu- 
lation. The General Assembly presented an ad- 
dress to the two commanders ; the city of Newport, 
which had long been renowned as the chief seat of 
culture and social refinement in America, welcomed 
them with a cordial and elegant hospitality, most 
grateful after their wearisome voyage of more than 
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two months, and which called forth enthusiastic 
praises in the correspondence of the Duc de Lau- 
zun and others of the French officers. The town 
was illuminated from pavement to steeple-top; 
fireworks blazed along the streets, and bonfires 
lighted up the unequaled harbor in which the 
friendly vessels were anchored, and on whose broad 
bosom the navies of the world might ride, with 
ample space and safety. 

“T need not refer to the plans of extensive opera- 
tions that were formed by the French commanders, 
in consultation with Washington and the chiefs of 
the Continental army; nor to the causes which 
postponed the execution of these plans, and so long 


delayed the realization of the hopes founded on 


the alliance with France. 
history. 

‘The Chevalier de Ternay remained incommand 
of the French naval forces in America till his 
death, which occurred on the 15th of the following 
December, very suddenly, at the house of Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter, the father of William Hunter, who 


All this is matter of 


| was twice elected a member of this body, and af- 


terwards was appointed Minister to Brazil; and 
grandfather of William Hunter, so long and hon- 
orably connected with the Department of State. 
‘*The Chevalier de Ternay was buried at New- 
port. With the liberality in religious matters 
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which, from the beginning, has distinguished the 
people of Rhode Island, a portion of a Protestant 
cemetery was set apart for his burial, and conse- 
crated according to the rites of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church ; and in this spot, hallowed by two of 
the great branches of the Christian faith, the war- 
rior who had fought for two countries, and in 
many climes, was laid to his long repose. It was 
in the ground surrounding the venerable and beau- 
tiful edifice where Honeyman ministered, and 
where Berkeley had preached—Trinity Church. 
The body of the dead Admiral was borne on the 
shoulders of the men whom he had commanded. 
Nine priests chanted the funeral service. The im- 
posing ceremonial of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the pomp of military and naval pageantry, the sor- 
rowing population that thronged around the grave 
of their friend and ally, made the event long re- 
membered, as the largest and most distinguished 
obsequies that had ever been celebrated in that 
city. 

“« After the peace, the King of France placed a 
memorial over the grave of the man who had 
borne his commission on many seas and had 
served him with so great fidelity. Ona slab of 
Egyptian marble, in letters of gold, an epitaph re- 
counts his services and commemorates his virtues. 
The epitaphisin Latin. A translation is furnished 
by an accomplished scholar, Sidney Everett, in a 
very interesting paper read before the Historical 
Society at Newport, and since published in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister. It is as follows: 

««¢ Charles Louis d’Arsac de Ternay, a Knight 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, though not 
yet having taken the vows, of old and noble family 
of Armorican descent, one of the admirals of the 
royal fleets, a citizen, a soldier and a commander, 
deserving well of his king and country for forty- 
two years, lies under this marble. Fortunate and 
bold, after the disaster of St. Croix in the years 
1760-61, in spite of the enemy’s attacks and with 
severe labor, he floated off and got away the royal 
ships from the dark whirlpools, and after they had 
been separated by the tortuous windings of the 
river Vilaine restored them safe to their stations. 
In the year 1762 he invaded Newfoundland in 
America. In 1772, giving up hiscommand, he de- 
voted himself wholly to governing the Islands of 
France and Bourbon during seven years, to the ad- 
vantage of France and the happiness of the Colon- 














ists. In the year 1780, being sent by his most Chris- 
tian King with relief to the Federal States struggling 
for liberty, he occupied Rhode Island. While he 
was preparing himself for new dangers he died in 
this city, to the grief of his fellow officers, and 
with the laments and regrets of the Federal States, 
eminent for every virtue and mourned by his friends, 
on the 15th December, 1780, aged 58. His most 
Christian Majesty, the judge of virtue, in order 
that the memory of a distinguished man should be 
consecrated to posterity, ordered this monument 
to be placed here in 1783.’ 

‘¢The masonry which supported this marble had 
crumbled, and the whole structure was falling to 
decay, when it attracted the notice of the Marquis 
de Noailles, the French Minister at Washington, 
who immediately directed it to be repaired, and a 
granite slab, suitably inscribed, to be placed over it; 
and removed the marble, with the original inscrip- 
tion, renovated and restored to the interior of the 
church, where it is to be placed in a perpendicular 
position, with an escutcheon in marble of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalum. 

‘*It seems manifestly improper that the. country 
should permit this pious duty to be performed—I 
will not say by a stranger, for the kinsman of La- 
fayette cannot be a stranger in America—but by 
any individual, or any other government. De 
Ternay did not, indeed, like Lafayette, inspired 
by the love of liberty, volunteer his maiden sword 
in aid of our struggling nationality; but with will- 
ing obedience to the commands of his sovereign 
he brought to our assistance skill, experience, and 
a name renowned in war. His premature death 
prevented the benefits which the country expected 
from his services, yet those services, so long as life 
lasted, were appreciated by both governments. 
His own government honored his sepulchre, and 
left it in the charge of ours, on the soil which he 
had defended, and among the people whom he had 
succored. We cannot delegate that trust, or per- 
mit any but the highest authority to administer it. 

‘¢We must not, in the honors which we pay to the 
heroes of our own time, forget those whose deeds 
illustrate our earlier annals, lest the fame which we 
now celebrate may, in its turn, be put aside by 
that which is not brighter in lustre, but nearer to 
the living generation. But let us hold in equal re- 
membrance those who have identified their names 
with the glory of the country, in whatever time 
they flourished, and from whatever clime they 
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came. And let the coming generations be taught 
that those who contribute to the defence, the ad- 
vancement, the renown of the great Republic, 
shall never be forgotten, but shall live in grateful 
remembrance, coeval with its own immortal life. 

‘<It may be proper, although it is not necessary, 
to say that I propose this resolution wholly without 
the knowledge of the Marquis de Noailles. I move 
its reference to the Committee on Naval Affairs.’’ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Anthony subsequently said: ‘It has been 
suggested to me, and I think myself it would be 
more gracious, if the bill which I introduced, ap- 
propriating $800 for the repair and preservation 
of the monument of the Chevalier de Ternay, 
should be passed without a reference. I am quite 
sure no one will object to it.’’ : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The following letter upon the subject was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Anthony by Marquis de Noailles, 
the French Minister at Washington : 

‘* WASHINGTON, December 20th, 1873. 

“My Dear Senator,—I have read with a deep 
feeling of gratitude, the bill passed on the 16th of 
December by the Senate, concerning the sepul- 
chral monument of the Chevalier de Ternay. If 
anything could add to the value of such a manifes- 
tation of the most delicate sentiment, it would be 
the courteous manner in which this bill has been 
passed and adopted by unanimous consent. 
The French Government and the French people 
will certainly be extremely sensible of such a 
proof of the pious recollection which the present 
generation preserves of what has been done in 
former times, and it becomes my pleasant duty to 
remark that in American hearts, if I may use here 
a metaphor which does not seem foreign to the 
sudject, the memory of the aid given by France to 
the young Republic has been more lasting than the 
Egyptian marble erected in the tomb of de Ternay. 

“The assistance which your people in their 
infancy received from the old world, you have 
since amply repaid by what you have done to the 
cause of humanity, in extending civilization and 
the true principles of liberty from ocean to ocean 
over the immensity of the new American continent. 

‘*So far as Iam concerned,I feel it a great honor 
that my name should have been mentioned before 


$0 illustrious a body as the Senate of the United 
States. * . ’ ° 





‘*I remain, my dear Senator, very sincerely 
yours, MARQUIS DE NOAILLEs.”’ 


Mr. Washburne, the American Minister at 
Paris, communicated a copy of the bill, with the 
speech, to the Duke de Cazas, the French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, who replied in a note, of 
which the following is a translation : 


‘* VERSAILLES, January 14, 1874. 

‘*My Dear MINIsTEk,—I thank you for yournote 
enclosing the speech of Mr. Anthony, in support 
of the appropriation for the restoration of the 
tomb of the Admiral d’ Arsac de Ternay, who died 
during the war of independence. The Marquis 
de Noailles had already advised me of this resolu- 
tion and of the unanimous assent which it received. 

‘* Demonstrations of this kind are honorable alike 
to those who make them and to those in whose 
behalf they are rendered. I deem myself fortunate 
in the occasion to assure you how promptly the 
generous sentiments expressed on the other side 
of the Atlantic have found an echo in the hearts 
of the French people and of the government. The 
memories evoked in such felicitous terms by the 
Senator from Rhode Island are equally precious 
to your country and to our own; and the eloquent 
voice which recalls to the attention of the living 
generation the achievements in which Admiral 
d’Arsac de Ternay bore a part, is heard with the 
same pleasure in Paris as in Washington. 
‘* Accept the assurance of the high consideration 
with which I have the honor to be, my dear Min- 
ister, Your very humble and obedient servant, 
** Duc’ DE Cazas.”’ 


On the 15th of April, 1873, Sidney Everett, A. 
M., read a paper on the Chevalier de Ternay, 
before the Newport (Rhode Island) Historical 
Society, which was published in the Mew England 
Register for that year. From this paper I make 
the following extracts: 

‘* About all we can at present ascertain in regard 
to de Ternay is what is given in this inscription, 
which, however, is open to some criticism, and 
we venture to add a few historical extracts from 
books of his time where we find him mentioned. 

As the epitaph states that he was fifty-eight years 
of age when he died, we may infer that de Ternay 
was born in 1722, and from the same evidence 

that he entered the service of his country at six- 

teen years of age. As he is also called a member 

of the order of Knights of Malta or St John of 





Jerusalem, though the word John is omitted in the 
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inscription, it is quite probable that he entered 
the order at that age. ° . - . 

**In recounting his exploits, there appears to 
be a curious mistake in the epitaph in regard to 
dates, for it says: ‘after the Croisiacam (St. 
Croix) disaster in the years 1760-61, he saved the 
French ships from the river Vienne and restored 
them to their stations’, and except for the double 
date would seem to imply that this was all one 
event. 

**But the disaster referred to under this name 
can only mean the surrender of the Island of 
Belleisle, on the west coast of France, aftera defence 
of two months by the Chevalier de St. Croix, the 
French commander of it, to Commodore Keppel 
and Major-General Hodgson, the English officers 
in command of the attacking forces. The details 
of this fight, with the articles of capitulation, may 
be found in Campbell’s ‘Lives of the English Ad- 
mirals.’ But in this affair there were no French 


ships engaged at all, and the Island was com- 
pletely cut off from the main land by the English 
fleet, so that it could not have been as the result 
of this disaster that de Ternay saved his ships. 
This happened on the 7th of June, 1761, nor was 


there any important French naval engagement 
subsequent to this on the coast of France. There 
was, however, a serious naval fight, resulting in 
the defeat of the French, almost exactly in the 
same place on the 2zoth of November, 1759, in 
which de Ternay may have had a share, between 
the fleet of Marshal Conflans, and the squadron 
of Admiral Sir Edward Hawke. There was hardly 
any difference in the strength of the two fleets. 
The French Admiral’s report of the action to the 
Secretary of Marine is in the ‘Annual Register.’ 
After mentioning the ships which were lost, he 
says: ‘The remainder of the fleet got safe into 
Rochefort and the river Vilaine, and as they have 
not sustained more damage than may be soon 
repaired, I expect by the junction of Monsieur 
Bomport’s squadron to be soon ableto give a good 
account of the enemy.’ The English account 
says that ‘seven French ships of the line threw 
overboard all their guns, and escaped into the 
river Vilaine, about as many more got out to sea, 
and made for other ports.” A very interesting 
account of this fight, with a list of the ships, 
though not of their commanders, may be found in 
Campbell’s ‘Lives of the Admirals.’ It may 
have been these ships which de Ternay is men- 





tioned as saving, but the action was nearly 
eighteen months previous to the St. Croix disaster. 

‘*The epitaph next represents him as being sent 
out to Newfoundland, where.we accordingly find 
him in command of a squadron of four men-of-war 
and a bomb-ketch, arriving on the 24th of June, 
1762, at the Bay of Bulls, in Newfoundland, with 
a proportionate number of land forces, com- 
manded by Monsieur d’Hausonville. They took 
without difficulty the forts of St. John, Trinity, 
and Carbonear, destroying the last two _As soon 
as the news arrived in England, a force was fitted 
out to retake these forts; but before it arrived, 
Colonel Amherst, with a land force, and Lord 
Colville with a small squadron, recovered St. John 
on the 18th of September. M. d’Hausonville 
surrendered himself and garrison prisoners of war, 
and Admiral de Ternay escaped with his ships, 
under cover of a fog. 

‘*We now, for want of historical and biographical 
material, lose sight of de Ternay for ten years, 
when he is recorded again on the tombstone as 
being in 1772 Governor of the Islands of France 
and Bourbon, which post, it says, ‘he retained 
seven whole years to the advantage of France and 
the benefit of the colonists. ’ 

‘¢This brings us down exactly to the next men- 
tion we find of him, which is at page 318 of the 
‘Memoirs of the Duc de Lauzun,’ who was one 
of the officers sent with Rochambeau’s expedition 
to the United States. This mention relates prin- 
cipally to the proposed expedition to Senegal and 
Gambia. 

‘We can find nothing more concerning de Ter- 
nay till the expedition was determined upon by 
the French Government for the relief of the 
United States in 1780.”’ 

The new stone placed above the grave is a per- 
fectly plain and massive slab of granite, and bears 
the following inscription, composed by the Mar- 
quis de Noailles, deeply cut : 


HOC SUB LAPIDE 
M.DCCC.LXVIII POSITO 
JACET 
CAROLVS LVDOVICVS D’ARSAC 
DE TERNAY 
ANNO M.DCC.LXXX 
DECESSVS, 

SUB PROXIMI TEMPLI PORTICVM 
RESTAVRATVM ET PROTECTVM 
TRANSLATVM 
EST. 


ANNO 
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THE RESCUE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH BY POCAHONTAS.'! 


By WittiAM Wirt Henry. 























PocAHONTAS.? 


We have seen before that Smith had good 
reason for not mentioning this rescue by Poca- 
hontas on his return to Jamestown, and for not 
relating it in the “‘ True Relation,’’ if, indeed, he 
did not, of which there is no conclusive evidence. 


—_— 


"Concluded from the July Monruty. 


* From a Portrait painted in England, during her visit in 
1616, 





There is remarkable evidence, however, on the 
face of the account, as found in the “‘ True Rela- 
tion,”’ that something has been left out just at the 
critical part of the narrative. From the structure 
of the sentence, all that is described down to the 
words ‘‘ foure dayes’’ must have happened on the 
first appearance of Smith before Powhatan, while 
the words, ‘‘hee much delighted in Opechan- 
conough’s relation of what I had described to 
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him, and oft examined me upon the same,”’ evi- 
dently relates to subsequent interviews, while 
in the text as it stands printed, there is but a 
comma between ‘‘ dayes’’ and ‘‘he.’’ This curi- 
ous appearance of the text can only be satisfacto- 
rily explained by supposing that the person who 
printed the ‘‘ True Relation’’ had omitted after 
the word ‘‘ dayes’’ the entire balance of the first 
day’s interview, and had endeavored by connect- 
ing a subsequent part of the narrative, without 
notice of the omission, to baffle curiosity as to 
where the omission had occurred. This conjecture 
receives great force from the statement in the 
preface to the ‘‘ True Relation’’ that some things 
were left out in printing it. 

Smith is accused of inconsistency next in the 
accounts he has given of the number of Indians 
sent with him to Jamestown on his return. In 
the ‘‘ True Relation’’ he says, *‘ hee sent me home 
with 4 men, one that usually carried my gowne 
and knapsack after me, two loaded with bread, 
and one to accompanie me.’’ In the ‘‘ Generall 
Historie’ he says, ‘*So to Jamestown with 12 
guides Powhatan sent him.’’ Here again there is 
an easy explanation of ‘what is really quite imma- 
terial. In the ‘‘ True Relation’’ Smith isspeaking 
only of the Indians who were to wait on his per- 
son, and, therefore, does not mention the others 
who acted as ‘‘ guides,’’ perhaps as guards. Of 
the four mentioned in the ‘‘ True Relation,’’ three 
carried burdens, and one was at Smith’s side to 
obey his commands, while the other eight or 
twelve mentioned in the ‘‘Generall Historie’’ 
had not these duties to perform, but guided or 
guarded him to Jamestown. 

The next and the last of Smith’s supposed incon- 
sistencies noticed by Mr. Adams, is the difference 
in the accounts of what happened upon his return 
to Jamestown. In the ‘‘ True Relation’’ he tells 
how upon his return he was welcomed by all 
except Captain Archer who had been sworn as a 
councillor in his absence, and ‘‘ some 2 or 3 of 
his.”’ He adds: ‘‘ Great blame and imputation 
was laide upon mee by them, for the loss of our 
two men which the Indians slew, insomuch that 
they purposed to depose me, but in the midst of 
my miseries, it pleased God to send Captaine 
Newport, who arriving there the same night, so 
tripled our joy as for a while these plots against 
me were deferred, though with much malice against 
me, which Captain Newport in a short time did 





plainly see.’’ In the ‘‘Generall Historie’ this 
is the account: ‘‘ Now in Jamestown they were all 
in combustion, the strongest preparing once more 
to run away with the Pinnace; which with the 
hazzard of his life, with sabre, falcon, and musket 
shot, Smith forced, now the third time, to stay or 
sinke. Somé, no better then they should be, had 
plotted with the president the next day to have 
put him to death by the Leviticall law, for the 
lives of Robinson and Emry, pretending the fault 
was his that had led them to their ends; but he 
quickly tooke such order with such lawyers, that 
he layd them by the heeles till he sent some of 
them prisoners for England.’’ 

Mr. Adams thinks because Smith was delivered 
by Captain Newport from his ‘‘ miseries,’’ he 
could not have ‘‘ quickly taken such order with 
such lawyers that he layd them by the heeles till 
he sent some of them prisoners for England.”’ 

Mr. Adams forgets that Newport arrived the 
night of the day Smith returned to Jamestown, 
and that it was by the aid of Newport that Smith’s 
life was saved, and Archer, his main persecutor, 
was arrested and carried prisoner to England. 
These facts appear for the most part by reference 
to Wingfield’s ‘* Discourse of Virginia,’’ where he 
says: ‘* Mr. Archer sought now to call Mr. Smith’s 
lief in question, and had indited him upon a 
chapter in Leviticus for the death of his two men. 
He had had his tryall the same daie of his returne, 
and I believe his hanging the same or next daie, 
so speedie is our law there. But it pleased God 
to send Captain Newport unto us the same evening 
to our unspeakable comfort, whose arrivall saved 
Mr. Smith’s life and mine.’ And the ‘‘ Generall 
Historie,’’ on page 169, tells of Newport carrying 
Archer back to England. It is apparent, therefore, 
that as Smith returned to Jamestown in the 
‘‘morning betimes,’? there was ample time for 
him to stop the flight of those who were about to 
take the pinnace and return to England, to be 
arrested on the charge of being responsible with 
his life for the lives of Robinson and Emry, and 
to have his mock trial before Newport arrived at 
night, and his persecutors might have been 
arrested by Newport at once. There is no con- 
tradiction between the ‘‘ True Relation’’ and the 
«¢Generall Historie,’’ and Wingfield’s ‘ Dis- 
course’”’ is strongly corroborative of both. 

I have thus gone over all the arguments adduced 
by Mr. Deane and Mr. Adams to discredit Cap- 
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not made good their endeavor. The burden of 


proof was on them; and, so far from convicting 
Captain Smith of falsehood, they cannot be said | 
to have established a well-grounded suspicion of | 


his veracity. 
When we turn, on the other hand, to the 
evidences which go to establish the truth of 


Captain Smith’s account of his rescue, we find | 


them ample and conclusive. 

There are several in- 
cidents related of Po- 
cahontas which have 
never been questioned, 
and which cannot be 
well explained except 
upon the theory that 
she had done Smith 
some great service while 
he wasa prisoner. The 
‘*Generall Historie ’’ 
relates numerous _in- 
stances of Smith’s great 
regard for her after his 
return from captivity ; 
and her willingness to 
risk her life for him was 
distinctly shown, when 
she came in the. night 
and informed him of 
the plot of her father 
to kill him while par- 
taking of the feast 
which he would prepare 
for him. The ‘ His- 
torie’’ adds: ‘* Such 
things as she delighted 
in, he would have given 
her: but with teares 


know it, she were but dead, and so shee 


came away by herselfe as she came.”’ 


tain Smith, and I confidently claim that they have 





CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 
[From a Very Old Print.} 


running downe her cheekes she said she durst | reason for 
not be seene to have any; for if Powhatan should | the business. 





were caught by Smith, and confined as prisoners, 
under a threat of being put to death, and, while 
confined, confessed that Powhatan had sent them 
that he might get weapons to kill the English. 
Upon hearing of their capture, Powhatan sent Po- 
cahontas to intercede with Captain Smith for the 
release of his men. She was said to be ‘‘a child 
of tenne years old’’ in the narrative, though the 
‘*Generall Historie’’ gives her age as eleven or 
twelve. Why the crafty savage should have risked 
aaa his own ‘‘deerest 
daughter’ at such a 
tender age on such an 
errand, is inexplicable, 
unless we are to believe 
that she had herself 
saved Smith’s life be- 
fore that time, and that 
it was well judged that 
Smith would not refuse 
her any request; and 
indeed he did give up 
the prisoners to her, 
after refusing them to 
others. Had not the 
rescue of Smith occur- 
red, Powhatan would 
have presented the spec- 
tacle of foolishly put- 
ting his own daughter, 
of tender age, in the 
power of the English, 
to whom he sent her as 
his agent in a matter 
of considerable import- 
ance, in which the 
English, he knew, sus- 
pected his fair dealing ; 
and without any known 
her, a mere child, for 
If the rescue had occurred, how- 


/ 
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nw 
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“a 


selecting 


ever, the policy of the king in selecting her for 
The ‘‘ True | the errand is apparent, and is in keeping with his 


Relation,’’ however, itself contains an incident | deep cunning. 


which affords strong internal evidence of the truth | 


When we look for external evidences of the 


of the subsequent statement of Smith as to his| truth of Smith’s account, we find them so pal- 


rescue, 


Some short time after Smith’s return from cap- 
tivity this tract tells of an effort on the part of 
firearms, The Indians he had sent to steal them 
VoL. IV.—38 


| to his rescue. 
' 


pable that we are at a loss to understand why Mr. 
Deane and his followers have not stumbled upon 
| them. 
Powhatan to get possession of some of the English | 


Smith has made three references in his writings 
First, in 1616, upon the arrival of 
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Pocahontas and Rolfe in England, and before he 
had met with them, he wrote the Queen a letter 
commending her to her Majesty, in which he uses 
this language in speaking of his captivity by the 
Indians: ‘‘ After some six weeks falling amongst 
those salvage courtiers, at the minute of my execu- 
tion she hazarded the beating out of her owne 
braines to save mine, and not only that, but so pre- 
vailed with her father that I was safely conducted 
to Jamestown.’’ Second, in 1622, in a letter written 
by Smith from New England to a friend in Eng- 
land, and published the same year in what is 
known as the ‘‘ New England Trials,’’ he says, in 
speaking of his experiences with the Indians in 
Virginia: ‘‘It is true in our greatest extremity 
they shot me, slew three of my men, and by the 
folly of them that fled took one prisoner. Yet 
God made Pocahontas, the King’s daughter, the 
means to deliver me, and thereby taught mee 
their treacheries to preserve the rest.’’ Third, 
in the ‘‘Generall Historie,’’ the detailed narra- 
tive is given which has been heretofore quoted, 
the first edition of the book having been published 
in 1624. ‘ 

Fach of these references to his rescue was made 
under circumstances which would have inevitably 
led to the detection of the falsehood, had a false- 
hood been perpetrated. Yet those who had the 
best opportunities to know the truth of the matter, 
because they were either personally cognizant of 
it, or were familiar with others who were, have, so 
far from contradicting Smith’s account, either 
directly or indirectly confirmed it. 

Let us take these references in their order. In 
the ‘*Generall Historie,’’ fourth book, page 29, 
Captain Smith relates the arrival of Pocahontas in 
England, and adds, ‘‘ and before she arrived at 
London, Captain Smith, to deserve her former 
courtesies, made herqualitiesknowne tothe Queen’s 
most excellent Majestie and her court, and with a 
booke to this effect to the Queen! An abstract 
whereof followeth.’’ He then gives a short ac- 
count of the several acts of kindness shown him 
and the Colony by Pocahontas, mentioning her 
rescue of him, her bringing the Colony provisions 
when in need, and coming at night to warn him 
of her. father’s plot against his life, etc. He 
then adds these words; ‘*‘ Thus most gracious Lady, 
I have related to your Majestie what at your best 
leasure our approved Histories will account you at 
large,’’ etc. This refers either to histories which 


were then published, or to the ‘‘ Generall His- 
torie’’ of Smith, which he had then written in the 
part relating to Virginia during his stay in the 
Colony, and which had been read in manuscript 
and approved by others. Either interpretation of 
the language answers the purpose of showing that 
Smith’s account of his rescue by Pocahontas had 
been written and communicated to others before 
she arrived in Engiand. The little book which 
Smith wrote to the Queen for the instruction of 
her Majesty and her court, and to urge them to 
take proper notice of her, and to furnish her with 
the proper court dress, which Smith stated her 
husband was too poor to provide, was kindly re- 
ceived. Not only Smith, but others, relate that 
she was received at the court with due respect and 
honor. No less a personage than Dr. King, 
Bishop of London, gave her a magnificent enter- 
tainment, surpassing any he had ever given before. 
Smith, finding he had the time before sailing, 
went to see her at Branford with ‘divers of his 
friends,’’ and in the interview, which was public, 
she at first refused to talk with him, believing he 
had neglected her after he had left Virginia. The 
friends he had brought witnessing her silence, 
Smith says he ‘‘ repented himself to have writ shee 
could speake English,’’ referring to what he had 
written to the Queen, and which we are bound to 
infer was known to the friends who had accom- 
panied him. He adds, ‘‘ But not long after she 
began to talke, and remembered me well what 
courtisies shee had done.’’ From this it would 
appear that they talked over the incidents of their 
life in Virginia. Finding that she considered her- 
self neglected by him, it was very natural that 
Smith should at that time inform her of his letter 
to the Queen on her behalf, and the historian 
Beverly states that he did so. The ‘‘ Generall 
Historie’ states that the small time Smith staid in 
London, ‘ divers courtiers and others his acquaint- 
ances went with him to see her.”’ If this letter 
was written under the circumstances related in the 
‘* Generall Historie,’’ and produced the effect at- 
tributed to it, to wit, her kind receptions at 
court, it cannot be doubted that its contents came 
to the knowledge of Pocahontas, her husband, and 
brother-in-law, who accompanied her, each one 
of whom would have recognized the falsehood at 
once, and would have been equally guilty with 
Smith, had they not exposed it. Nor can we find 





a motive for the falsehood. The letter gives 
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several other incidents in the life of Pocahontas, 
showing her attachment to Smith and the Colony, 
and her willingness to risk her life for him, which 
have been fully established by other writers. 
There was, then, no necessity to invent this, as the 
other incidents were ample to insure Pocahontas a 
cordial reception, and to gratify any boasting 
spirit Smith may have had. Detection, too, would 
have seemed inevitable, and detection would have 
been ruinous to Smith, whose character for vera- 
city would have been destroyed, and with it his 
living, drawn in a great measure from his books 
narrating his adventures. His position, too, was 
an honorable one. He was about this time made 
Admiral of New England, and was in favor at the 
English court, his relations with Prince Charles 
being very cordial. Now that Smith should have 
risked such a useless falsehood at sucha time, and 
in such a manner, is simply incredible. No less 
incredible is it that the falsehood, having been 
given to the public without preconcert with Poca- 
hontas and her friends, should have escaped expo- 
sure. Mr. Adams, perceiving that this letter was a 
sufficient answer to his entire argument, attempted 
to avoid its force, by saying that we have no evi- 
dence that it was ever written, except the state- 
ment of Smith in the ‘*Generall Historie,” pub- 
lished eight years afterwards. It is hardly to be 
expected that at this day we can find a cotempo- 
raneous publication of this letter, especially when 
we remember that the days of Court Journals, and 
of interviews had not then come ; but when Smith, 
in 1624, published to the world the statement 
that he had in 1616, sent such a letter to the 
court, and that in consequence of it great atten- 
tion had been paid to Pocahantas by the King, 
Queen, and others, many members of that 
court were still alive. The Queen, it is true, was 
dead, but the King survived. Prince Charles was 
familiar with the matter. The Rev. Samuel Pur- 
chas, the intimate friend of Smith, and the enthu- 
siastic collector of travels, who had frequently 
conversed with Pocahontas and her friends, and 

who has recorded the honorable entertainment 

given her, was alive, and indeed, unless we are to 

Suppose that some strange mortality had befallen 

the court, it must have been that most of the 

persons who constituted it in 1616 were alive in 

1624. So that to maintain his argument Mr. 

Adams asks us to believe that Smith in his ‘*Gen- 

erall Historie,’ published in 1624, not only pub- 











lished a falsehood as to his rescue by Pocahontas 

in 1608, which his companions in Virginia, who 
still survived, and some of whom were in England, 
would detect instantly ; but, as if for fear it would 
not be readily detected in this way, coupled it 
with a falsehood, or falsehoods, as to what had 
happened in England in 1616, which last he knew 
would be certainly detected by many persons still 
alive in England. This would seem strange, in- 
deed, for a man putting a falsehood into history, 
but it is not more remarkable than the fact that 
he was not detected by any of his cotemporaries ; 
and for two hundred and fifty years, as it were in 
spite of himself, he has deceived the world. Really, 
the tax Mr. Adams imposes upon our credulity 
has become quite oppressive. 

The second reference of Smith to this matter 
was in 1622, as we have seen, ina letter from 
New England. He had just heard of the terrible 
massacre in Virginia of that year committed by 
the Indians with Opechancanough at their head, 
and he relates how he had managed the Indians 
when he was with the Virginia Colony. He adds, 
‘*But those two Honorable Gentlemen, Capt. 
George Percie, and Capt. Francis West, two of 
the Phittiplaces, and some other such noble Gen- 
tlemen and resolute spirits bore their shares with 
me, and now living in England, did see me take 
the murdering Opechancanough, now their Great 
King, by the long lock on his head, with my 
pistol at his breast, I led him amongst his greatest 
forces;’? and almost directly after his sentence, 
and in the most natural manner, comes hisallusion 
to his rescue by Pocahontas which has been copied 
above. (This letter is in Purchas’s ‘‘Pilgrims,’’ vol. 
iv., p. 1843). From this it appears that Smith, in a 
letter published in 1622, called upon four persons 
by name, as witnesses of a certain act which he 
had performed in Virginia which showed his power 
over the Indians, but acknowledges that they once 
took him prisoner, and would have slain him had 
not Pocahontas saved him. Had this last been a 
fabrication of Smith, it certainly would have 
been so recognized by these witnesses, who 
had been with him in Virginia and had often seen 
Pocahontas. It seems incredible that Smith in 


New England should have referred to these gentle- 
men in England, as witnesses of one statement in 
his letter, and immediately followed it with a 
statement they would certainly recognize as false. 





George Percie went over with Smith and succeeded 
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him as President ; the Phittiplaces came with the 
first supply in 1608, and Francis West came the 
same year with. the second supply. They must 
have learned from the Indians themselves the par- 
ticulars of Smith’s captivity, for the Indians fre- 
quently visited Jamestown. Pocahontas especially, 
with her wild train, ‘‘as freely frequented it as her 
father’s habitation ;’’ and the Colonists were fre- 
quently in the Indian settlements ; indeed were 
quartered amongst the Indians part of their time. 

The ‘Generall Historie’? was published two 
years afterwards. It appears from a statement on 
page tog of book fourth, that the part concerning 
Virginia was written at the request of the Virginia 
Company, and of course it had their approval. 
This Company not only had charge of Virginia 
affairs, but had brought Pocahontas to England, 
and had entertained her while there. The de- 
tailed statement in the ‘¢ Generall Historie’’ of the 
rescue of Smith by Pocahontas must have been a 
matter of interest and of inquiry to the Company, 
and the existence of this statement in a book pre- 
pared at their request and largely from materials in 
their office, shows that the Company believed the 
statement; and certainly they had ample oppor- 
tunity of testing its truth. In the first edition 
there are mmserted in different parts of the book 
verses commendatory of Smith and his book, 
written by thirty-three persons to whom he had 
shown the book in manuscript. (I get the num- 
ber thirty-three from the second edition, which is 
said to be a reprint of the first.) Of these per- 
sons five had been with Smith in Virginia, three 
of them coming with the first supply, and the 
other two with the second supply. Of the three 
who came with the first supply, and who united in 
one contributition (see page 247, volume i., book 
3), we find that Michaell and William Phittiplace 
make two. These are the same persons mentioned 
by Smith in his letter in 1622 as witnesses to his 
treatment of Opechancanough, and we find in 
their piece a direct confirmation of Smith’s ac- 
count of this affair. They also pay a high tribute 
to his veracity in the line, 


“ Who hast nought in thee counterfeit or slic.” 


As if in response to the previous call of Smith, 
these witnesses have spoken, establishing what 
they were eye-witnesses of, and testifying to the 
world.that he was a man of truth. 

No less striking is the testimony of J. Codring- 





ton and Raleigh Crashaw, who came with the 
second supply, and knew Smith well. Codrington 
commenced as follows: 


“ That which we call the subject of all storie 
Is truth: which in this work of thine gives glorie 
To all that thou hast done.” 


And signs himself ‘‘ your sometime souldier J. 
Codrington, now Templer.’’ Crashaw addresses 
Smithas ‘‘ Captaine and friend,’ and pays a glow- 
ing tribute to his merit? 

And here we find, strangely enough, Mr. Adams’s 
witness, the Rev. Samuel Purchas, called to dis- 
credit Smith, but strongly testifying on behalf of 
him and his book, in stanzas written in his quaint- 
est style, and commencing, 

“Loe here Smith’s Forge, where Forgery’s Rougne-branded.” 


It will be remembered that the latter part of the 
Oxford tract was a compilation of Virginia history 
from various writers. This compilation was used 
in the ‘*Generall Historie,’’ Smith referring to 
the authors for the parts taken from them. On 
page 240, volume i., book third, in giving an ex- 
tract from the writings of ‘‘ Richard Pots, clarke 
of the councill, William Tankard, and G. P.,” 
-he character of Captain Smith is delineated on 
his departure from the Colony. It is in these 
words: ‘* What shall I say but this, we left (lost) 
him, that in all his proceedings made justice his 
first guide, experience his second, ever hating 
baseness, sloath, pride and indignities more than 
any dangers; that never allowed more for him- 
selfe than his souldiers with him, that upon no 
danger would send them where he would not lead 
them himselfe; that would never see us want what 
what he either had, or could by any means get us; 
that would rather want than borrow, or starve 
than not pay; that loved action more than words, 
and hated falsehood and covetousness worse than 
death; whose adventures were our lives, and 
whose losse our deaths.’’ 

This may be called the language of eulogy ; but 
it should be remembered that eulogy must always 
have a foundation in truth, else it detracts from 
both the eulogist and the subject; and we must 
conclude that Smith’s friends would not have ven- 
tured to praise his love of truth, had they believed 
him capable of such a falsehood as is now at- 
tempted to be fixed on him. 

The testimony of Samuel Purchas, however, 
does not stop with his quaint verses. In 1625 he 
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published his famous book called ‘‘ Purchas’s Pil- 
grims,’’ which is a different work from his ‘ Pil- 


grimage’’ before mentioned. He had been a long | 


time writing his ‘‘Pilgrims,’’ and states he had 
the aid of the manuscript writings on Virginia of 


_ the high character borne by Purchas, his testimony 
may well be looked to as decisive of the question. 
He has spoken in no equivocal terms. Not only 


| does he frequently quote from Smith in his book, 
and directly express his confidence in his state- 


Rolfe and Smith. He tells us he had been thrown | ments, but in his chapter on Virginia history (page 


with Pocahontas while she was in England, and 
had frequently conversed with Rolfe and the In- 
dian councillor, her brother-in-law who accom- 
panied her. He heads his historical account of 
Virginia with these words: ‘* The proceedings of 
the English Colony in Virginia, taken faithfully 
out of the writings of Thomas Studly, cape- 
merchant, Aras Yodkill, Doctor Russell, Nathaniel 
Powell, William Plittiplace, and Richard Pot, 
Richard Mifflin, Thos. Arbay, Thos. Hope, since 
enlarged out of the writings of Captain John 


Smith, principall agent and patient in these | 


Virginian occurrents, from the beginning of the 
plantation in 1606, till ann, 1610. somewhat 
abridged.’’ And on the margin he puts this note: 
‘“*T have many written treatises lying by me writ- 
ten by Capt. Smith and others, some there some 
here, after their returne ; but because these have 
already seene the light and contain a full relation 
of Virginian affairs I was loathe to wearie the 
Reader with others of this time.’’ Doubtless 


these writings were the same referred to by Smith in | 


his letter tothe Queen in 1616 as approved Histories. 
With such opportunities of obtaining correct 


1709) he gives the rescue by Pocahontas, with all 
the details supplied by Smith in the account pub- 
lished in his ‘* Generall Historie.’’ The statement 
of Smith as to his rescue is thus shown to have 
been made openly and repeatedly, where it could 
have been contradicted by Pocahontas and others 
cognizant of the fact, had it been untrue; yet so 
far as these persons have spoken, or have failed to 
speak, they have corroborated his account, and no 
| one of his day can be produced who attempted to 
| discredit it. Smith had bitter enemies who would 
have been glad to have exposed him had it been 
in their power. Mr. Deane has reproduced some 
of the bitter things said of him by Wingfield, 
which Mr. Adams has seized upon with avidity. 
Wingfield’s crimes, which lost him his place, were 
exposed through the firmness of Smith, and to 
condemn Smith upon his accusations would be 
allowing the railing of a convict to destroy the 
character of the prosecutor. 

Notwithstanding the attack of Mr. Deane, there- 
fore, it may be confidently claimed that the world 
will hereafter, as in the age he lived, recognize in 
Captain John Smith a hero, distinguished alike 








information on the matter in controversy, and with | for valor and for virtue. 
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On the 11th of September, 1777, was fought 
the disastrous Battle of the Brandywine, the vic- 
tory of the British being complete though costly. 
The immediate and most serious consequence of 
this battle was that- its result placed Philadelphia 
at the mercy of the British, although they had to 
fight several more battles ere they actually occupied 
that city. ‘The Congress took immediate steps to 
remove its sessions to a place of greater security, 
and on the 27th, the same day that the British en- 
tered Philadelphia, they met in Lancaster, whence 


they went to York, where they assembled on the | 


3oth, in the Court-House shown on the following 
page. Here they continued to meet until June, 
1778, when they returned to Philadelphia. 


It was while the Congressional headquarters 
were at York that Dr. Witherspoon wrote the in- 
teresting letter which we copy from Brotherhead’s 
‘*Centennial Book of the Signers,’’ where it 
appears in fac-simile. 

YORKTOWN Jany 28. 1778 
D’ Sir 

Since writing the above I am favored with 
yours of the 19 & 21 by D* Bloomfield or D* Filen 
& take the Opportunity of their Return to add 
some what further—J am obliged to you for the 
particular Detail of abuses wh. J know to be real 
& great & shall make every use in my Power of 
the Jnformation given—particularly J hope soon 





to obtain a Request of Congress to the Legislature 
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of our or perhaps all the States to exercise over- 
sight of the Continental officers in their Bounds. 
This has been done already in particular cases in 
N. York & Connecticut & from what happened in 
these Jnstances J am convinced there will be no 
Difficulty in obtaining it. 

Pray let D' Scudder come here without Delay 
—a Committee of 6 members of Congress are 











THE OLp Court-House AT York, PA, 


gone to Camp. There are at present 4 or five single 


Persons if any one of them should be sick there | 


could not be a Quorum. 

D* Rush & D* Shippen are here just now & were 
yesternight & this forenoon examined before a 
Committee of whom J am Chairman as to the 
Abuses in the Hospitals—no Pains will be spared 
to rectify what is amiss as far as practicable—The 
unlucky movement you mention in December was 
the Consequence of an order from Headquarters 
though a very improper one. 

We have flying news to Day from Lancaster 
that the Dec’ Packet is arrived after a short Pas- 


sage that Gen. How will not suffer any Letters to 
be delivered even to Officers—That Lord Chatham 
is come into the Ministry and that Part of the 
british Forces are to be sent to Jamaica but J can- 
not answer for the Truth of these it is however cer- 
tain that upwards of 7000 french Troops had ac- 
tually arrived at the west Jndies before the last Let- 
ter from our Agent there came away—The Congress 
have now positively determined that Burgoyne and 
his Army shall not be suffered to embark till there 
is a formal Ratification of the Convention sent 
from the Court of London & that all the Expenses 
of his Troops shall be paid in hard money or Pro- 
visions—J inclose you the Proceedings of Con- 
gress relative to the Prisoners & mean to send 
some english news Papers not very late indeed but 
which you must keep & return by a safe convey- 
ance when it can be found—Jf D" Scudder comes 
J shall probably set off immediately but am very 
much pressed to stay & in Case any Jmportant Jn- 
telligence come from England or France it may 
seem to demand it & therefore J wish you would 
try to get M* Faitoute to teach the few Boys you 
have for a Week or two when you are obliged to 
go to the Assembly—J received no Letters from 
my Family by D® Bloomfield which surprised me 
as well as disappointed me. Since therefore they 
are so very inattentive J wish upon any opportu- 
nity offering you would put them in mind. J for- 
got indeed that J had a short Letter from M* Mont. 
gomery without any Dat. which was also the Case 
with his last but J had not a syllable from any of 
them by Jos. Lane 
J am Dear sir yours affectionately 








- Wikimpronf) 
| 


| PRoFEssoR Houston. 


Thursday Jan’ 29 Postcript 


J have just sent up for you all the english News 
Papers that are in this house—There were some 
come late but they are new so dispersed among the 
Members that it would be impossible to collect 
them if J meet them J will send them by a future 
Opportunity These however must be kept and 
| returned—the Governor returned them lately. 
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THE SILENT WITNESS. 


By EpmunD YATES, 


Author of ‘* Broken to Harness,’’ “ Kissing the Rod,” etc., ete. 


BOOK II. CHAPTER I. GRACE. 

TRAVELERS of the present day, who make the 
recognized round through Belgium or Holland, 
scamper up the Rhine, branch off to have a glance 
at Frankfort, and a glimpse of Baden, and return 
via Strasburgh, in order that they may compress 
within their month’s holiday the chances of a 
couple of days in Paris, are under a delusion indeed, 
if they imagine that they have seen anything of 
one of the loveliest rivers in the world. People 
who tear up and down its banks in express trains, 
from the windows of which they catch fleeting 
glimpses of beetling rocks and turreted crags, 
with here and there the shining river in between ; 
people who crowd the spacious deck, or, in 
wet weather, box themselves up in the plate-glass 
saloons of the high-pressure steamers, see nothing 
of the Rhine. More than twenty years ago the 
sober-going, contemplative Germans used to laugh 
atthe ‘‘mad English,’’—there were, compara- 
tively, very few American travelers in those days— 
for the hot haste with which they were accustomed 
to perform that journey. Hot haste in the eil- 
wagen, with its two fat horses, with clubbed tails, 
driven by a glazed-hatted postillion at the rate 
fully equivalent to five English miles in an hour ! 
Hot haste on board the Kénighin Victoria, at that 
time the fleetest boat in the service of the Cologne 
and Dusseldorf Company, which, taking you from 
Cologne at an unholy hour in the morning, man- 
aged, by dint of much struggling, to land you on the 
busy wharf opposite the ‘‘Giant’’ at Coblenz, while 
the shades of evening were falling! Pleasant, cosy 
way of traveling, sitting on the deck with Her- 
mann, most anecdotical of conductors, and listen- 
ing to his stories of the strange people, English 
mostly, with whom he had been brought in con- 
tact during his many years’ experience ; pleasant 
the dinner served under the awning in the open 
air; pleasant the tinkling of the little bell swing- 
ing in the bows of the boat, giving notice of our 
approach to the white-faced villages bordering the 


river, or the quaint old towns dotted down here | 





of some ancient church or castle, rising in their 
midst. Now the train whirls through, or the 
express-boat hurries by, and no chance is given for 
an exploration of the towns or an investigation of 
the characteristics of their inhabitants, both of 
which would seem sufficiently strange to English 
inquirers. 

Where, for instance, in England, could you 
find any place like the dear old flat uninteresting 
town of Bonn? It is a university town, but those 
who come to it with reminiscences of Oxford and 
Cambridge, expecting to find grand churches and 
stately colleges, will be undeniably disappointed. 
The quaint Minster stands in the midst of it, and 
the Elector’s Palace, in which the students are now 
congregated, is a sufficiently imposing building ; 
the shops in the old quarter are small and quaint, 
the streets are narrow, and resound at night with 
the tread of the Burschen and Renowners, who, 
mostly with their arms round each other’s necks, 
go home singing the refrain of amorous or patriotic 
ditties, most popular at the Kneipe, which they 
have just quitted. The professors are scattered 
here and there throughout the town, but the ma- 
jority of them are to be found domiciled either in 
the Griine Strause or the Poppelsdorfer Allée. 
The houses they inhabit are for the most part neat 
little white residences, of two stories high, with a 
dining-room, and a best bedroom on the ground- 
floor ; the first floor being devoted to the company- 
room and the study of the professor, where huge 
tomes cumber the walls and the floor, where the 
china stove is flanked on either side by sanded 
spittoons, where a rack of porcelain pipes occupies 
an important place amongst the furniture, and 
whence, whenever it is not lecture time, are wafted 
clouds of fragrant tobacco smoke. 

To this town, and to one of the houses just de- 
scribed came Grace Middleham, in so short a time 
after the first shock and bewilderment of the mur- 
der of her uncle, that she had scarcely had time to 
think about the strangeness which awaited her. 
To her, everything had been strange; the calm of 


and there, with the crumbling, half-decayed tower | her school-life had ended in a convulsion; the 
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confidence and peace of her girlish friendship had 
ended in an inexplicable separation ; the projects 
she had formed for her future home-life had ended 
in homelessness. On her journey she was attended 
only by a maid—for she had been quite ready to 
assent to the proposition made by Mr. Heath, that 
as the professor, her aunt’s husband, was a stranger 
to her, there was nothing to be gained by bringing 
him over to England, to escort her to Germany. 
Mr. Heath had been most kind and attentive. 
Everything had been arranged for her on the most 
liberal scale, and her personal requirements at- 
tended to with almost feminine forethought and 
propriety. But she had found it impossible to get 
anything like a full and detailed account of the 
event which had so changed her prospects. She 
had indeed seen the newspaper reports, but they 
merely recorded the inquest, and the ‘‘ open’’ 
verdict, and she could learn no more. Mr. Heath 
had at once silenced her questions, by treating the 
subject as one which could not possibly be dis- 
cussed by, or in the presence of, Miss Middleham; 
and when she ventured to say that a rumor had 
reached her that one of the clerks, Mr. Danby, 
whom she had seen on that terrible day at Hamp- 
stead, was ‘‘missing,’’ and asked Mr. Heath 
whether that circumstance could be in any way 
connected with the murder, he evinced so much 
consideration for her, and was so indignant at the 
idea that she had been troubled with ‘‘ gossip of 
this kind,’’ that she had been irresistibly reduced 
to silence. 

Grace pondered on all this, during the journey 
to Bonn. She felt that she had never before 
realized the terrible nature of the event which had 
occurred. But now she was going to see her 
aunt, her murdered uncle’s own sister, and it was 
with almost terror she asked herself: is she like 
him? Should she have before her, day after day, 
a face to see, a voice to hear, which would con- 
stantly remind her of the kind relative who had 
never been interesting until made so by his tragi- 
cal death? Should she find her uncle’s sister 
dreadfully eager for the discovery and the punish- 
ment of the murderer, and angry with her, because 
she had brought her no clearer and more circum- 
stantial report of the steps which had been taken ? 
Grace was as ignorant’of the machinery of life, of 
the way any of the serious business of life is con- 
ducted, as the greatest stickler for feminine inu- 
tility could desire a girl to be ; but she did dimly 





discern that she had been told little or nothing 
more than the one horrid fact, and that her aunt, 
and her aunt’s husband, ‘‘ a professor too,’’ thought 
Grace, in a parenthesis, might be displeased with 
her vagueness. She had very little data for her 
imaginings concerning the house to which she was 
going, and its inmates. She could not remember 
to have heard her uncle mention his sister half-a- 
dozen times, and he had never even alluded to the 
professor. The communications which had taken 
place, relative to Grace’s future resitience with her 
only relatives, had been of the driest and most 
formal kind, and were confined to Mr. Heath 
and Mrs. Sturm. The professor made no more 
assertion of himself, than during Mr. Middleham’s 
lifetime ; and her aunt had not thought it neces- 
ary to communicate with her directly, at all. She 
had a fair field for free fancy, and she felt inclined, 
in her present mood, to people it with beings 
by no means attractive. How constantly and 
longingly her thoughts recurred to Anne! The 


events of the past few weeks had gone far towards 
the maturing of Grace Middleham’s mind ; and in 
no way was this more evident than in her humble 
and convinced admission (to herself) of Anne’s 


superiority. How strong Anne was, she thought ; 
how ready-witted, wise, and composed! Anne 
would not have endured vagueness, she would 
have set aside the views of other people as to what 
was or was not good for her, as to what she ought 
or ought not to know, and she would have known 
and done precisely what she would have judged it 
well and wise to know and to do. If she could 
only have Anne with her, she would hardly feel 
at all afraid. Grace’s mind even attempted the 
high flight of contemplation, implied in wonder- 
ing what it was that made Anne so different from 
herself, since their training, so far as school-life 
was concerned, had been identical; and they 
were both motherless, and singularly lonely. She 
found no answer to the question, however, and 
soon abandoned it. 

The companion of her journey, her maid, was 
another component of the atmosphere of vague- 
ness and strangeness with which she was sur- 
rounded. The young woman, Lucy Dormer, had 
been only two days with Grace before they left 
England, and, as she was reserved and her young 
mistress was timid, Grace had no sense of com- 
panionship in her matter-of fact attendant’s minis- 
trations. It was not surprising that she should 
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look wistfully at the figure of Mr. Heath, as he 
stood upon the platform at Victoria, and watched 
the departure of the train which carried away 
the very last object of his responsibility towards 
his late employer. Things were a little better 
with Grace by the end of the journey. She was 
too amiable and unpretending to fail of winning 
the good graces of her inferiors, and she got on 
very well with her maid ; so that she reached her 
destination feeling much less miserable, and look- 
ing much more like the blooming and pretty girl 
who had talked with Anne Studley on that sum- 
mer day, on Hampstead Heath, than she had felt 
and looked when she started. She had even men- 
tioned Anne to her attendant, and found her 
sympathetic. Lucy Dormer, also, had friends 
whom she was loth to leave; and so, as Grace 
expressed it in her thoughts, it was a great com- 
fort to her that Lucy was a nice creature, and they 
could be lonely together. 

Grace Middleham could not have declared, that 
nobody could possibly be more unlike what she 
was expected to be than her aunt, because she 
had never reached the expectation stage in her 
thoughts concerning her. They had stopped short 
at speculation; but it was quite true that the 
Frau Professorin did not in the least resemble any 
of Grace’s fancies about her, and that she pre- 
sented, physically and mentally, a complete con- 
trast to her late brother. When Grace had been 
introduced to her aunt—a solemn ceremony which 
did not take place until nearly noon on the day 
after her arrival—she ceased to wonder that Mr. 


“Middleham had had so little to say about his 


sister. It was in a large apartment, with painted 
window blinds, and a huge stove ; with enormous 
presses in the walls, and a very small piece of 
carpet on the highly-polished floor; with a vast 
bed raised on an estrade, and a great square table 
between the stove and one of the windows, on 
which was heaped a multitude of small pieces of 
many-colored silks, that Grace had her first audi- 
ence of her aunt. On entering this large room 
she was sensible that a medicinal atmosphere per- 
vaded it ; and the object next to the stove, which 
most distinctly impressed itself upon her was the 
table, with its load of shreds and patches. Before 
she was dismissed from Madame Sturm’s presence, 
she had learned that her aunt's chief objects of 
interest in life were physic and patchwork. In 
these great facts she believed with intensity and 











constancy—in all facts outside of them she felt a 
very tepid interest. If her niece could impart to 
her a new theory in medicine, or a new combina- 
tion in patchwork, she would regard her advent 
with interest. If on both subjects she had nothing 
to say, then she would have no more interest for 
Madame Sturm than anybody else’s niece. 

Madame Sturm was seated in a great arm-chair, 
with a high footstool; by her side was a basket 
full of snippings, and in‘her mittened right hand 
was a large pair of very bright scissors, which she 
transferred to the left on her niece’s approach. 
She was a very small, shrivelled woman, of about 
fifty-five, with a meaningless, wrinkled, little face, 
and an attenuated frame. She wore her gray hair 
in old-fashioned bandeaux, under an old-fashioned 
cap composed of black gauze, and her mourning 
dress did not coquette with any one of the numer- 
ous materials which are used as the trappings and 
suits of modern woe, but was made of honest, 
respectable, and expensive bombazine. Her thin 
little feet, encased in black bombazine shoes, 
rested on the high footstool like wooden feet, and 
her sharp little right arm put itself out towards 
Grace like a wooden arm. 

‘*How do you do, my dear?’’ said Madame 
Sturm, and poked her hand into Grace’s. She 
evidently had not the slightest intention of betray- 
ing any warmer salutation upon her niece, and the 
preception of this fact made Grace feel hot and 
uncomfortable for a moment; but she replied 
quietly, 

‘* Quite well, thank you, aunt. I have to thank 
you for allowing me to come to you, and for the 
kind preparations you have made for me. My 
room is delightful !’’ 

Here Grace stopped, but there was no reply. 
Madame Sturm merely made a snipping noise with 
her scissors, and began to arrange some scraps of 
card into an octagon, as they lay on the table 
before her. Grace resumed, 

‘*My uncle—the professor has given me leave 
to call him uncle—has been so kind tome. I was 
sorry I could not see you last night or earlier to- 
day. Uncle Sturm told me you were not well.’’ 

‘*T am seldom very well,’’ said Madame Sturm, 
in a gentle and resigned tone. 

‘« But seldom very ill, I hope. 
ered that from my uncle.’’ 

Grace had ‘‘done it,’’ now! Her aunt sat up 
twice as stiffly as before, and suspended the snip- 
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ping of the scissors and the arranging of the octa- 
gon of cards. 

‘* Everybody who sees the professor may gather 
that from him,’’ she said, with a spiteful emphasis. 
‘* The professor, I regret to say, because | should 
wish it were possible for a young person resident 
in our house to respect him, does not believe in 
anything. He is, in his own opinion, much too 
clever for belief. Among other things, he does 
not believe in my suffering state. He will be con- 
vinced of more than that, some day, to his cost.’’ 

Here she slowly wagged the black gauze cap, 
over the melancholy prospect of widowhood for 
the professor in this world, and perdition for him 
in the next. 

‘*Oh, aunt, Iassure you, he was most sympa- 
thetic; I Pp 

‘‘ We will not discuss the professor, my dear. 
At my age, with my experience, and my health, I 
know how to suffer and be strong—strong in one 
sense, I mean, of course. Sit down ; it fidgets me 
to see any one stand.’”’ 

Grace took a seat at the table. She was much 
abashed, for she had conceived a sudden liking 
for the professor, and her aunt’s sally disconcerted 
her. 


After a little more snipping and arranging, 
Madame Sturm resumed, 

‘‘Have you good health, my dear ?’’ 

**T never was ill in my life.’’ 

‘* So much the better; for if you were to be ill 
here, you would not meet with much considera- 


tion. don’t, after all the years of illness I have 
gone through. Iam expected to be as ready and 
as active as if I never had anything the matter 
with me. The professor actually wanted me to 
write to that man in London, about your coming 
here, myself—that man who managed for my 
brother, you know.”’ 

‘«Mr. Heath,’’ said Grace, with a slight start, 
caused by the unconcerned reference to the dread- 
ful subject which she knew must be mentioned, 
but feared to introduce. 

‘Yes. When all that wretched business hap- 
pened, and knocked me up so, that I had two new 
tonics tried without the least result, of course, I 
was forced to read the letters; but I really don’t 
believe there is another man alive, excepting the 
professor, who would have been capable of ex- 
pecting me to answer them.’’ 

‘* It was very good of him to do so,’’ said Grace, 
tremulously ; ‘‘ and I am very thankful for a home 
with you. When I lost my dear uncle 4 





‘* It was very sad,’’ said Madame Sturm, ‘* but 
we will not talk of it. Subjects of that kind un- 
string my nerves, and my digestion is so weak that 
the least agitation becomes serious. Indeed, 
Lisbeth will be here presently with my twelve- 
o’clock tonic. I thought I would not take it until 
after I had seen you. A first interview is a little 
trying, you know. But, as I was saying, we will 
not refer again to my poor brother. I always had 
my fears about him, though we had not met for 
years; he was never strong, none of the Middle- 
hams are strong, and the most obstinate man alive 
in the way of neglecting his health. 
has come of it.”’ 

Once again she wagged the black gauze cap 
over the mournful subject, as sagely as if medicine 
had been in her brother’s case a neglected anti- 
dote to murder; and, as her aunt had evidently 
dismissed the subject altogether, and showed no 
signs of originating any other, it was borne in 
upon Grace’s mind that she was expected to go. 
She was beginning to say something about her 
aunt’s being busy, when she was saved further 
trouble by the entrance of a tall, prim woman, 
with a drab-coloured complexion, and hair and 
eyes to match, who carried a small tray witha 
medicine bottle and a packet of powders upon it. 

‘*This is Lisbeth,’’ said Madame Sturm, ‘‘ and 
now I must take my tonic. Good-bye, my dear.” 

‘Good-bye, aunt; but you are coming down 
presently, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*Not until the afternoon. I never do; my 
nerves require a good deal of quiet, and the rest- 
lessness of the professor distresses them. The pro- 
fessor walks up and down when he is always study- 
ing his subjects, and he is always studying them ; 
consequently I keep my room a good deal.”’ 

** That must be lonely for Uncle Sturm.”’ 

‘**Restless people with ‘subjects’ are never 
lonely, and besides, one cannot consider anything 
else where health is concerned. If you had lived 
twenty-five years in the house with a man who 
must walk up and down to study his subjects, and 
never left off studying them, you would keep your 
room a good deal, I assure you.”’ 

To this Grace assented smilingly, and left the 
room, just as Lisbeth deliberately pinned a towel 
under the chin of the Frau Professorin, prior to 
administering her twelve o’clock tonic. 

Grace was taken aback by the disclosure of her 
aunt’s idiosyncracies, but she speedily made up her 
mind that the oddities of the Frau Professorin 
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would not make themselves irksome to her, if she 
should treat them with good sense and forbearance, 
and that they would certainly give her the dis- 
position of her own time. The impression she 
had already derived of the professor—what he 
professed Grace neither knew nor wanted to know, 
she accepted his learning as she accepted his snuff- 
box, as something inseparable from him—was very 
favorable. He had received the doubly-orphaned 
girl with true kindness, and she already felt at ease 
with the ‘‘ foreigner,’ of whom she had entertained 
a certain amount of awe, while contemplating a 
residence in his house. When she descended from 
her brief audience of her aunt, Grace found the 
professor engaged in the objectionable and de- 
nounced occupation of walking up and down in 
the long book-lined room, which, though it did 
resemble the ordinary ‘‘study’’ of an Englishman 
of letters, was an unusually presentable apartment 
for a German luminary of literature. Not only 
was the professor walking up and down, but 
he was softly playing on his left arm, with the 
fingers of the right hand, a delicate ‘‘move- 
ment’’ of Mendelssohn’s, of which he gently 
hummed the mellifluous notes; while his fat 
smooth face, drab-colored like Lisbeth’s and the 
faces of nine-tenths of the men and women of 
his nation, was overspread with a smile, absent- 
minded, but serene and full of contentment. Next 
to his ‘* subjects,’” which were philology and eth- 
nology, the professor loved and lived for music. 
The first supplied his occupation, the latter sufficed 
for his amusement, and he was thoroughly happy, 
‘though his English wife held his country in general 
and himself in particular contempt, and isolated 
herself from him, his friends, and his pursuits, with 
a persistent avoidance which had reduced the pro- 
fessor’s domestic lifetoa minimum. The fat little 
man was, however, as free from angularities of 
mind as of person, and phlegmatic and phil- 
osophical as well as professional, and he made the 
best of the infelicitous bargain which he had con- 
cluded twenty-five years ago, and whose motives 
had been a profound mystery to every one who was 
acquainted with the high contracting parties. Why 
Miss Martha Middleham had married Professor 
Sturm, and why Professor Sturm had married Miss 
Martha Middleham, was a mystery which nobody 
could understand—their niece, after she had lived 
a few days in the house with them, less than 


Professor Sturm was a characteristic German, of 
a not unpleasant type ; he wore spectacles, a big 
ring on his fore-finger, and ill-made clothes, but 
he was not dirty in his ways, nur dogmatic in his 
speech ; and though he had few moral prejudices, 
and no religious opinions, his instincts were harm- 
less, and his infidelity of a cheerful negative de- 
scription. He had books, languages, and races of 
men to study, and music to enjoy, in this world, 
and he was not at all interested in inducing other 
people to leave off believing in another. He was 
very good-natured, and could not bear to see 
any one suffer from any real and removable cause ; 
but he was quite devoid of sentiment—except when 
poetry and literature were in question—and he 
regarded his English wife as a middle-aged fool, 
whom he was not called upon to ‘‘humor,”’ 
because it would do her no good. He had tried 
the experiment of humoring her when she was 
young, but found it useless, and after a fair trial, 
had relinquished the fruitless and thankless task, 
like a practical philosopher as he was. 

The professor had been visited by misgivings, 
when the arrangements for Grace’s going to live 
with her aunt were made. That the girl could 
not get on with his queer, unaccountable wife, and 
would be wretched, he feared was very probable ; 
but there really was no other place for her to go to, 
and his philosophy came reassuringly to his aid, 
reminding him that it would only last, at the 
worst, until Grace Middleham should be of age, 
when an establishment would be formed for her in 
London. He felt equally doubtful of his own 
power to contribute to the happiness and well- 
being of a young English girl—who probably 
would adopt her aunt’s prejudices—and of his in- 
clination to devote himself to the task; but he 
would see. Grace came, and the professor did 
see. She was just the sort of girl he had not ex- 
pected her to be. The only talent or accomplish- 
ment to which she laid claim was music; she was 
decidedly unlike the only Middlehams he had ever 
known, his wife and her brother, and she was as 
gentle and unaffected as she was pretty and fre- 
venante. During their first evening téte-a-téte 
(for the professor actually relinquished a quartet 
party atthe house of Professor Drang over the way 
to welcome the Englanderinn) Grace made a fast 
friend of her new uncle. How, when she joined 
him in the book-room, his prominent light-colored 
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eyes twinkled with amusement at the undisguised 
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wonder and discomfiture in the girl’s face! He 
took her hand, patted it with his own fat fingers, 
and said soothingly, 

‘*Soh! you did not find the aunt motherly or 
sisterly, or even auntly! Never mind, never 
mind, it is only her way. She has had her own 
little will, and her own little way too long. Never 
mind; you shall have your own little will, and 
your own little way, too. Ach Gott! Let us be 
thankful for the physic and the patchwork, and 
make the best of it mit Mendelssohn and oders. 
Never mind—”’ 

‘*‘T don’t mind, Uncle Sturm, only—only she 
never said a word about poor Uncle Middleham’s 
dreadful death !’’ 

The professor’s face changed, and he answered 
her, hurriedly, 

‘* Yes, yes my dear child, I understand. But 
you must not mind; for I—I myself, would rather 
never talk to you about that. Death is a nasty 
thing, the King of Terrors in truth, whenever and 
however it comes, and it is worse when it comes 
as murder—it makes me nervous, it gives me 
creeps. We will never, never talk of Uncle Mid- 
dleham, my dear.”’ , 

He patted her hand again, released it, seated 
himself at the piano, and began to play a brilliant 
fantasia, in a masterly manner, which contrasted 
strangely with his lumpish figure and heavy animal 
face. 

Thus Grace Middleham’s new life, in a new 
country and among strange people, was inaugu- 
rated. Every link with the past was broken, and 
as she became habituated to her new surroundings 
she began to recover the cheerfulness proper to 
her age. But she could not wean herself from 
the longing for Anne, from the constant thoughts 
of her, and misgiving about her, which had beset 
her ever since their parting; and after she was 
‘*« settled’ in her new home, in the feminine sense 
of the term, when all her belongings had been put 
in their places, and her life had assumed shape 
and order, she devoted a portion of each day to 
recording its events, in the form of a journal 
addressed to Anne Studley. 


CHAPTER II. THE TOKEN IN THE “‘ TIMES.”’ 

Ir was a strange life which Grace led in the 
quaint, old German university town; in strange 
contrast with the school-days at Hampstead, sur- 
rounded by companions of her own age, full of 
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youthful life and prattle, and with always Anne’s 
strong common sense and quick brain to fall back 
upon when counsel and aid were needed. The 
dull, decorous quict of the little house in the 
Poppelsdorfer Allée stood out in strong and not 
too pleasant relief against the mirth and merri- 
ment, the piano playing, and the games which 
remained to her as reminiscences of Chapone 
House—the darker side of her association with the 
old ladies, the enforced studies, the never-ending 
practice, the blackboard and the deportment, being 
temporarily forgotten. She had offered, in the 
early days after her arrival, to assist her aunt in 
the management of the little household, and to 
relieve her of such domestic duties as might be 
supposed to come within a young girl’s ken; but 
the Frau Professorin was fidgetty in these as in 
other matters, and, not too graciously, declined, 
declaring that though it had pleased Providence 
to afflict her more than most mortals, she would 
struggle against her ill-health in the performance 
of what she had todo, and would, until absolutely 
precluded by sickness, relegate the supervision of 
the professor’s comforts to no one. So when, 
after breakfast, the good man, with a struggle, 
had laid aside his pipe, and muffling himself in 
his long, flapping overcoat, had gone forth to his 
lectures, and when her aunt was busying herself 
and harassing Lisbeth with the preparation of 
some new decoction, Grace, attended by Lucy 
Dormer, would start out for a sharp, brisk walk, 
from which she would return with a glowing com- 
plexion, and an appetite which would cause almost 
as much wonder as alarm in the Frau Professorin’s 
mind. Winter is an early visitor in Rhineland; 
ice had formed in the river sufficient to impede 
all navigation ; the tops of the Siebengebirge were 
covered with snow, and the lake in the pleasure- 
garden was covered with skaters: tight-waisted, 
spectacled Prussian officers, and blonde, long- 
haired students, with slashed faces and eccentric 
dress. To many of these latter, and to some of 
the former—for Professor Sturm was highly re- 
spected by the authorities—the pretty English girl 
was personally known. As she walked on the banks 
of the lake, numerous were the now high-flown, 
now clumsy, compliments paid to her; numerous 
were the entreaties she received to accept a seat 
in one of the hand-sleighs of elegant device, in 
which ladies were propelled across the glistening 
surface. 
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There was no chance of her being encumbered 
by her aunt’s chaperonage on such an occasion ; 
at the first breath of the cold weather the worthy 
lady established herself, with her tonic and her 
patchwork, in the immediate vicinity of the porce- 
Jain stove, whence no allurements might have 
drawn her. 

Ah, the dreariness of those days! By the time 
she had returned to the house the glamour of the 
morning had departed, and she had to sit down to 
the homely dinner—a meal which, when its com- 
ponent parts were taken into consideration, com- 
pletely justified the Frau Professorin in complain- 
ing of indigestion—and to answer her aunt’s que- 
ries as to where she had been and whom she had 
seen. Madame Sturm’s questions were sharp, 
constant, and incisive. Deprived of the power of 
taking exercise herself, she had made it an estab- 
lished grievance that others should be able to do 
so; while, beyond smiling at her from time to 
time, in a benevolent manner, the professor was 
unable to come to Grace's assistance, as his head 
was too full of what he had been teaching during 
the morning, and what he had to teach during the 
afternoon, to allow him to divert his thoughts to 
any smaller subject. 

When the professor had started off for his after- 
noon’s work, and the table had been cleared by 
Lisbeth, the Frau Professorin took up her position 
by the stove, surrounded by her patchwork, and 
within half an hour her intimates, mostly wives 
of the other professors, would arrive, each dame 
duly provided with woolen knitting-needles, and, 
forming themselves into a circle, would hold a 
woman’s parliament. As Madame Sturm pre- 
sided, the subjects in which she was most inter- 
ested were naturally those which received the 
greatest amount of discussion, and innumerable 
were the remedies for the cure of indigestion 
which were propounded and controverted. But, 
as they sipped their coffee, these worthy women 
let their tongues range over an infinite variety of 
topics, all without the slightest interest to Grace, 
who found that the small amount of German 
which she had imbibed from Herr Steinberg in 
his bi-weekly attendance at Chapone House, was 
not sufficient to enable her to follow the metaphy- 
sical and sanitary talk which prevailed, or the 
occasional digressions into the region of women’s 
tights, which some of the bolder spirits among 
the speakers were in the habit of bringing forward. 


It was better in the evening, for then the ladies 
had dispersed, and the dear old professor was at 
home, generally surrounded by some of his col- 
leagues, whose talk, though always grave and 
earnest, was full of sedate wisdom, and to whose 
criticisms on the general literature of the day— 
for the books of all countries seemed to be familiar 
to them—Grace listened, well pleased. Better 
still was it when the supper—always in Germany 
a more comfortable, and in Madame Sturm’s 
establishment a more succulent and toothsome, 
meal than the dinner—had been cleared away, 
and the professor seated himself at the piano, 
letting his fat fingers wander over the keys, pro- 
ducing now the weird incantations of Weber, now 
the melancholy plaints of Mendelssohn, while 
from time to time some of the invited students 
would sing in faultless chorus the Burschenlieder 
which had been handed down from generation to 
generation ; and the grave seniors, to whom they 
were familiar, though with voices gone, they were 
no longer able to take part in them, beat measured 
time with the stems of their long pipes. 

When Grace was left to herself, which was not 
so often as she could have wished, for the Frau 
Professorin was never so well pleased as when she 
had a patient listener, to whom she might pour 
forth the long catalogue of her ailments and her 
cares, one question rose persistently in the girl’s 
mind, which was, ‘‘ Is Anne faithful to the plighted 
friendship? and, if so, why has she made no 
sign ?’’ It seemed impossible that the answer to 
the first portion of this.question should not be in 
the affirmative, for Grace in small matters had 
had ample opportunity of proving her friend’s 
fidelity, and of recognizing that all Anne had said 
was not in the nature of mere lip service. What, 
then, could be the cause of hersilence? Was it 
possible that she had become so completely sub- 
servient to her father’s wishes as to determine to 
obey him in every tittle of the law, in regard to 
his expressed desire that all correspondence be- 
tween the two girls should cease? Grace hada 
vivid recollection of their conversation on this 
subject when Captain Studley’s letter had been 
brought to Chapone House by Mr. Danby ; and 
although Anne had intimated her intention of 
yielding implicit obedience to her father’s inex- 
plicable command, her friend thought that, on 
reflection, seeing the harmlessness of it, she would 








be induced to give way. In this view, immediately 
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on her arrival, she had written to Anne, under 
cover to the Misses Griggs, who she thought 
would probably be acquainted with some address 
where Captain Studley could be found, a short 
letter, stating that she had reached Bonn in safety, 
that she would write further shortly, and that 
meantime she hoped to learn something of Anne’s 
whereabouts and future. As no answer was re- 
ceived to this, Grace, in pursuance of her plan, 
determined to write again; and she did so in the 
following terms: 
** 100 Poppelsdorfer Allée, Bonn. 

‘*My Dearest ANNE,—You will, I am sure, 
give me credit for an extra amount of charity and 
magnanimity when you receive this letter, know- 
ing, as you must in your secret heart, that you 
have behaved very shabbily in leaving my last un- 
answerec. Do not imagine that I forget what you 
told me about that ridiculous edict from your 
father, desiring that all communication, even cor- 


respondence, between us should cease. I remem- 


ber it perfectly, and all we said about it at 
the time, immediately after the letter had been 
brought out to Hampstead by a certain person, of 
whom I hope you manage to see something some- 


times. But I thought that you would stretch a 
point, even at the risk of incurring paternal wrath 
—if he knew anything about it—and let me have 
one line, giving me an idea of what your life is 
likely to be. You have not done this, so I make 
one more attempt by letter to learn something of 
you. Should this fail, I have not forgotten the 
plan which we agreed upon, to advertise in the 
Times, nor the selected word. I shall not write it, 
because I do not know into whose hands this might 
fall; but that expedient was only to be made use 
of in case of urgent need, and aithough I am most 
anxious to hear of you, there is no occasion for 
resorting to this at present. Meantime, though I 
am sometimes nervous as to what may have become 
of you, I am glad to think that nothing serious 
can have happened, or you would have availed 
yourself of that special means of communication. 
Before quitting England I made Messrs. Hillman 
and Hicks arrange that the Zimes should be for- 
warded to me, and it comes regularly, to the great 
delight of my aunt, who, as you will see from the 
enclesed, is a thorough hypochondriac, and who 
spends a certain portion of every day in perusing 
the advertisements of the patent medicine vendors. 

‘** The enclosed’ is, as you will see, a kind of 





diary, or journal, which I have kept, partly with a 
view of amusing myself, but principally that you 
should be au courant with the style of life I am 
leading. It will not be very amusing reading, 
dear Anne, I am afraid—monotonous and full of 
needless repetition—but that is an exact reflection 
of what it purports to record. Nothing can be 
more wearisome and eventless than my existence ; 
the actors in my little drama never vary ; they say 
the same speeches, do the same things, advance 
and retire with the regularity of clockwork, and 
are all flat, stale, and unprofitable. You should 
see my aunt, Madame Sturm! I often think with 
shame and self-abasement of the manner in which 
I used to speak against those dear old Grigges. 
In comparison with Madame Sturm, Miss Hannah 
was an angel, and even Miss Martha a pleasant 
and agreeable person. If it were not for my aunt’s 
husband, the professor, I do not know what I 
should do; but he is a kindly old creature, and 
although dreadfully hen-pecked, manages to stand 
between me and a small portion of the immense 
amount of boredom under which I am gradually 
being crushed. He is very musical, plays the piano 
charmingly, and has a circle of friends who sing 
choruses in a manner which is to me a revelation. 
But oh, my dear Anne, the young men! the stu- 
dents, of whom we used to talk! You recollect 
our ideal pictures of their long locks and their ro- 
mantic aspirations. Ideal pictures, indeed! Many 
of them have very long locks, which stand in se- 
rious need of combs and brushes; their hands, 
adorned with hideous common rings, are generally 
very dirty; and as for romantic aspirations, such 
at least as I have been favored with the hearing 
of, they are simply ludicrous. 

‘* This letter will give you the key-note to the 
journal, and from both you will gather that the 
existence I am leading is not a particularly agree- 
able one. Indeed, if the time for attaining my 
majority were not tolerably close at hand, I should 
write to Messrs. Hillman and Hicks, and see if I 
could not be removed to some place in England ; 
but when that important event arrives, I shall be 
my own mistress, with full power to do what I 
like, and plenty of money to enable me to carry 
out my designs; the first of which, my dearest 
Anne, will be to look for you, and see if I cannot 
make some arrangement by which you would be 
relieved from the paternal tyranny—it is a harsh 
word, but in your case a true one, I am afraid— 
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under which you are now suffering, and allowed to 
pass as much of the remainder of your life as you 
choose—that is, of course, until somebody comes 
to claim you—with your devoted and affectionate 


“¢. m.” 

““P. S.—If you receive this letter, but fin 
yourself prevented either by your own pledge 
word or by other circumstances from replying t 


it, understand that in a month’s time I shall take 
advantage of the means of communication which 
we agreed upon; that the pledge which you gave ** Strictly 
to respond to that is stronger than any which may 
have been wrung from ycu since, and that I shall 


look for and entirely count upon your reply.’’ 


A few days after the despatch of this letter, as 
Grace, who had been hindered from taking her 
usual exercise by the bad weather, was sitting at 
the window, looking out at the fastly-falling snow, 


she was startled by an exclamation from her aunt 


who was cowering down by the stove, looking 
through a copy of the Zimes, which had just 
arrived, and, as usual, devoting most attention to 


that portion containing the advertisements. 


‘* Well, I declare,’ cried the old lady; ‘that 
isa very remarkable thing! Fancy a person be- 


ing called ‘ Tonics |’ ’’ 


‘‘ Being called what, aunt?’’ asked Grace, turn- 


ing around. 


*«* Tonics,’ my dear. The word caught my eye 
inan instant, as I am always on the look-out for 
such things, and I thought, of course, it was the 
advertisement of some medicine ; but this is what 


It says : 


**¢Tonics.—If ‘ G. M.’ hears this alarm, she is 


urgently prayed to send her address to her friend 
at the Hotel de Lille, Paris, within ten days from 
this date.’ ”” 

“What ?’’ cried Grace, turning deadly pale as 
she heard these words. ‘‘Let me look at the 
paper, please. I must see it. AsI thought,’’ she 
said, returning it, afler a hasty glance. ‘*The 
word is not ‘ Tonics,’ but ‘ Tocsin.’ ”’ 

‘Lor now, so it is !’’ said the Frau Professorin. 
“TI declare I am quite disappointed. I thought I 
had found out either somebody called ‘ Tonics,’ 
or something about tonics; and it seems to be 
only one of those rubbishing people who run away 


from their friends, and are advertised for under 
ridiculous names.”’ 


“Do you know what that really is ?”’ said Grace, 


turning upon her with savage earnestness, ‘* That 





is a cry of distress—an appeal for help, wrung out 
by sheer despair, and addressed to me by one whom 
I care for beyond all other persons in the world. I 
am the ‘G. M.’ who is there invoked, and should 
be grateful to you that it caught youreye. I have 
d | waited and expected it so long that now it has 
d | come I might perhaps have overlooked it.’’ 
o ‘Dear me, what a very extraordinary thing !° 
said the Frau Professorin, holding up her hands, 

‘*I hope it’s strictly proper !’’ 
proper !’’ repeated Grace, with 
scorn. ‘‘ The person who makes this appeal is a 
girl, my old school-fellow and dearest friend. It 
was arranged between us that sach invocation 
should not be made on either side, unless there 
were dire necessity. That dire necessity has come 
to her—she calls upon me, and I obey.” 

‘* Well, I do not know that there would be any 
, | harm in your writing to her,’’ said Madame Sturm, 
holding her hands placidly over the newspaper, 
‘¢anc sending your address. And one might make 
arrangements in the matter of board, though of 
course it must be understood that she could not r 
sleep here ; but Mr. Schmidt, of the Goiden Star, 
is 4 most respectable man, and she could have a 
room in his house, or’’— 
“You need not trouble yourself about perfect- 
ing your arrangements,’’ said Grace. ‘‘ There is 
no question of her coming here. She might be 
too ill to travel; she might not have the money— 
a hundred other reasons. No, I shall go to her.’’ 
‘* You go to her?”’ cried the old lady, referring 
again to the Zimes. ‘* Why, she’s to be commu- 
nicated with in Paris !’’ 
‘*And what is to hinder my going to Paris, 
instead of writing to her ?’”’ asked Grace. 
**You go to Paris!’’ cried Madame Sturm; 
‘* without escort—for the professor would not be 
able to get away from his lectures, and even if he 
would, I do not think I should trust him so far 
from home—it would be impossible.’’ 
‘*T should have Lucy Dormer,’’ said Grace, 
quietly. 
**Lucy!’’ cried Madame Sturm, ‘‘I should 
have very little opinion at any time of her, but 
less than ever just now. For the last few days she 
has been hanging down her head and moping 
about the house like a sick fowl. I have no pa- 
tience with her.’’ 
‘The fact is, that the girl is not well,’”’ said 
| Grace; ‘‘but she never complains. Itaxed her + 
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with it, and she could not deny it. The change | 


will do her good; she is quite devoted to me, 
and, as I traveled without any other escort from 
London to Bonn, I do not think there is any fear 
of our being molested between this and Paris. At 
any rate, I am determined to go; and I shall take 
her with me !”’ 

Madame Sturm said but little more at the time, 
though she regarded Grace’s proposition as more 
or less savoring of lunacy; but she determined to 
thoroughly indoctrinate her husband, and let him 
deliver his mind upon the subject to Grace. 

The poor professor, accordingly, had more than 
an uncomfortable quarter of an hour when he 
came home to his dinner, for, before allowing him 
to sit down to the meal, Madame Sturm required 
him to make up a penitential position in the 
neighborhood of the stove, and there to listen to 
the ‘flagrant violation of decorum,’’ as she called 
it, which was contemplated by her niece. The 
worthy man, who had touched nothing since he 
swallowed his bowl of bread and milk before eight 
o’clock in the morning, and whose appetite 
plagued him sorely, listened with much inward 
fretting to this discourse. Outwardly, however, 
he showed no signs of impatience; but, while 
seemingly agreeing with his wife’s view of the 
matter, declared that he could not adjudicate upon 
it hurriedly, and that he would wait until his 
return in the evening before expressing his opinion 
to Grace. 

As it happened, there were no visitors that 
night, and, when supper had been discussed, Lis- 
beth brought Grace a message, telling her the 
professor wished to see her in the library. There 
she found the good old man, clad in his long, 
gray flannel dressing-gown, and with his pipe in 
his mouth. Herose at her entrance, and, encir- 
cling both her hands with his fat fingers, led her 
to a seat. 

‘*T have sent for you, my child,’’ he said, ‘ in 
consequence of something which your aunt has 
told me, and at which I am very much surprised. 
It is the opinion of continental nations that you 
insulars are singularly cold and phlegmatic, not 
liable. to anger or other emotions. So far as 
anger is concerned, that is a part of the proposi- 
tion which I, having been for some time married 
to your aunt, an Englishwoman, am in a position 
to deny; but in regard to the other emotions, 
more especially to those which your cynical writers 
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are in the habit of enumerating as romantic, to 
this moment I have believed in the truth of the 
dictum. To this moment, when my preconceived 
notions are rudely overturned by the fact that you, 
a young English girl, propose to yourself to carry 
out a piece of romance greater than ever could 
have entered the heads of any of our German 
maidens. Like the virgin celebrated in the Irish 
lieder of Thomas Moore, you are prepared to set 
forth on your travels unescorted, but without fear. 
Is it not so !’’ 

‘Not quite, Professor,’’ said Grace, with a 
bright, frank smile, which won the old man’s 
heart. ‘I shall not be quite so gorgeously clad 
as was the Irish lady, and I imagine that, railways 
being unknown in her time, I shall enjoy greater 
facilities in traveling.’’ 

‘¢ But, seriously, my child, is not what you pro- 
pose to yourself not merely romantic, but silly? 
During this short time that you have been an in- 
mate of our little household, I have noticed with 
pleasure—and not without surprise, as so different 
to your aunt—the plain, simple common sense by 
which you have been on all occasions distinguished ; 
and that you should do this thing now seems to be 
a departure from that rule.” 

‘‘Dear uncle,’’ said Grace, laying her hand 
lightly on his, ‘‘ for no blood relation could have 
been kinder to me than you are, when you know 
my motive for this sudden flight, you will not 
think me, I believe, either romantic or silly. All 
the time I was at school, with fifty acquaintances, 
I had but one friend, the dearest, the kindest, the 
most sensible girl in the world. You have spoken 
of my common sense, but I was looked upon as 
giddy and foolish in comparison with her. A kind 
of obscurity hung over her relations ; she knew 
but little of her father, and, though she herself 
made the best of it, that little, when explained to 
me, did not strike me favorably. Before we 
parted she received a short note from him, 
peremptorily ordering that all communication and 
even correspondence between us should cease on 
our leaving the school ; and though I have twice 
written to her since I have been with you, I have 
received no reply. But I had a kind of presenti- 
ment that evil days were in store for Anne—that 
was her name—and I insisted upon our arranging 
some signal between us which, seen by either, 
would give warning that the other was in danger 
and wanted aid. That signal I saw this morning 
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in the Zimes. I know my friend well enough to | logne, expecting the arrival of the direct Paris 


be perfectly certain that unless she was in ex- 
tremity she would not have appealed to me, she 
is far too self-reliant and too proud ; but having 
seen the appeal, nothing earthly will induce me 
to ignore it, and I shall start for Paris to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

‘*Ein braves Madchen bist Du,’’ said the pro- 
fessor, wiping his eyes, as he drew her towards 
him, and impressed a solemn kiss upon her forehead. 
‘* There is to me no legal right to stop you, and, 
after what you have said, I have no desire. It will 
be difficult to convince Madame Sturm of this, 
but I will take the burden on iny back, and bear 
it as in my time I have borne many others.’’ 

‘¢ You are not sorry to get away from Madame 








train, ‘‘ and the change will do you good, I hope, 
for you have been looking anything but well 
lately.’’ 

‘* And I have been feeling anything but well, 
Miss, if I must tell the truth,’’ said the girl, 
‘**though I would have died before mentioning 
anything about it there. The living was dread- 
fully unwholesome, as I am sure you must have 
found, and them heated rooms with the big stoves 
in them nearly killed me. I hear they have fire- 
places in Paris, Miss, which is more Christian and 
natural, though burning wood, and I dare say I 
shall feel all right when once I get there.’’ 

But Lucy Dormer did not feel all right on their 
arrival at the Hotel de Lille at Paris; was indeed 


Sturm’s, I suppose, Lucy ?’’ said Grace, to her | so ill, that Grace directed that a physician should 


maid, as they stood in the waiting-room at Co- | at once be sent for to see her. 
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; back at the reflection of her own face. 





By Mrs. A. 





CHAPTER Il. ‘*THE END I COULD NOT KNOw.”’ 

Ear y that morning, before any of the other 
members of the household were awake, Clarice 
left her seat, and weary, sick at heart, cramped in 
every limb, arose, and going to the mirror, started 
Could 
that worn, haggard-looking woman, with pale 
cheeks and sunken eyes, be the pretty, bright, 
thoughtless Clarry of twelve hours before? She 
remembers now how she used to marvel how the 
hair of her favorite heroine, poor Mary Stuart, 
could have become gray in one night. She no 
longer wondered, and found herself, half mechani- 
cally, looking at her own bright tresses, to see if 
maybe a thread or two of silver had crept in to 
mar their beauty ; but the locks that poor Maurice 
had so often praised were still yellow as virgin 
gold. She pushed the wavy mass wearily back 
from her brow, and with trembling fingers twisted 
it into a great burnished coil around her aching 
little head (the father of evil never put a worse 
idea into a woman’s head than that of putting the 
chignon monstrosity on it), a great, genuine, 


golden rope, without a hair in it that did not grow 
VoL. IV.—39 


‘WHEN SPARROWS BUILD.” 





A Tale in Two Chapters. 








S. BEATTIE. 


on the wearer’s own head ; then she put on her 
riding-habit, and leaving the room softly—for she 
would not for worlds have had the sharp eyes of 
her maid on her just then—stole out to the stables, 
and finding a sleepy helper yawning over his work, 
desired him to put the saddle on her favorite 
hunter, Hotspur. The lad stared, and suggested 
that the horse had not been ridden for a week, 
and would be consequently, perhaps, rather more 
than she could manage. 

‘* Quick,’’ she said, impatiently; ‘‘ do as you 
are told.’’ 

The groom obeyed, open-mouthed with aston- 
ishment at this new freak of his young mistress’s ; 
and soon Hotspur, a splendid chestnut, snorting 
and plunging, and looking most unfit for a lady to 
ride, was brought out. Clarice sprang lightly into 
the saddle, and giving the animal a sharp tap of 
‘her whip, which he resented by a series of kicks 
which would have speedily unseated a less experi- 
enced rider, turned his head in the direction of a 
long stretch of common which lay to the right of 
the, park, and rode off at a sharp canter, the groom 
standing staring after her. 
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‘¢ She be a wild un, she be,’’ he said, scratch- 
ing his sandy head, and chewing a straw. 

Clarice had always been passionately fond of 
riding, and when quite a child her father had 
bought for her a pony called Blue Peter, which, 
with the services of a steady gray-haired old groom, 
was placed entirely at her disposal. Whenever 
the little lady felt herself out of temper, which was 
not infrequent, she would order this pony to be 
brought around, and, with old Thomas at her 
heels, would scamper all over the country; and 
the old man used to declare he always knew when 
‘missy ’’ had been ‘‘ extra rampagious,’’ by the 
pace she went. This habit she had laid aside with 
other childish ones—not all though, I’m afraid— 
and to-day for the first time resumed. 

On she went, the great horse flying like the 
wind, and taking hedge and ditch in his stride, 
his little mistress sitting firm as a rock in her sad- 
dle, with knitted brow and compressed lips. On- 
ward towards the common they flew at well-nigh 
racing speed, the astonished peasants looking up 
from their work as they passed. One laborer, 
thinking, and not unnaturally, that the horse was 
running away, threw-up his arms and darted for- 
ward in a well-meant attempt to stop him. To 
show the man that he was mistaken in his conclu- 
sions, and that she had still perfect control over 
her horse, Clarice foolishly slackened her pace, 
and raising her whip, gave the animal a smart cut 
with it on the flank, which was more than he, a 
naturally hot-tempered beast, would stand; he 
kicked out violently in the middle of his canter ; 
and how it happened his rider could never deter- 
mine, but in another second she found herself 
lying on the ground, with sundry bruises and 
scratches on her face and hands, but without other 
apparent injury; while the traitorous Hotspur, 
with flowing tail and hanging bridle, was beheld 
galloping home in the distance. The laborer who 
had been the indirect cause of the mishap hurried 
to the spot; he was rather surprised to find the 
young lady so little hurt, and suggested that she 
should rest in his cottage close by, while he went 
up to the ‘* big ’ouse’’ to inform the squire of 
her misfortune. But this Clarice would not hear 
of; she was not going to have all the masculine 
occupants of the park coming to her rescue, as 
would, she knew, be the case were Luke Holmster 
to do as he proposed ; so she despatched him in- 
stead to a farm-house a quarter of a mile off, with 





a request that Farmer Eames would lend her his 
tax-cart to convey her home. Mr. Eames shortly 
appeared with the vehicle in question, and in half 
an hour they were driving into Harley Park by one 
gate, just in time to seea party of equestrians 
leaving it by the other. A groom presently ap- 
peared leading off the truant chestnut ; so Clarice, 
speedily divining how matters stood, jumped off 
the cart, and rushing into the house and up-stairs 
to her sister’s room, there found poor Ethel weep- 
ing bitterly for the fate of the girl who had been 
a perpetual source of trouble and anxiety to her 
ever since she had come to the park, but who was 
very dear to her withal. 

‘*Ethie, Ethie dear,’’ said the delinquent, 
‘it’s all right; I’m not dead, though I ought to 
be, but I’m bruised all over; and look here’’—in 
a piteous tone—‘‘ my new habit all torn to rib- 
bons !’’ holding up with asmall muddy hand the 
mangled remains of one of Poole’s chefs-d’ euvre. 

‘*Never mind the habit, we'll soon get you 
another ; but Oh, you wicked, wicked child !’’—a 
kiss at each adjective—‘‘ how could you go gallop- 
ing off on that dreadful horse without telling any 
one? Maitland is awfully angry, and the chest- 
nut’s to be sold, and—and—Oh Clarice, darling, 
how thankful I am you’re safe! But what pos- 
sessed you to do it?”’ 

‘‘ Well, Ethie dear, when I was quite a little 
girl, whenever I was in a bad temper or vexed 
about anything, I used to mount my pony (poor 
old Peter, he died before you were married), and 
ride as fast as I could go for miles, with old 
Thomas Benson wheezing and swearing inaudibly 
behind me. Somehow I always returned good; 
the motion, or the air, or something, had a sooth- 
ing effect on me, as music had on Saul, or a hair- 
brush on Lord Byron ; and to-day—’”’ 

‘¢ To-day you felt you had been a naughty child, 
and wanted to be a good one; was that it, little 
Clarry ?”’ 

‘¢Oh Ethel, my darling sister, I’mso dreadfully 
sorry! Ethel, dear, when I felt myself falling, I 
thought I should be killed ; and then in an instant 
all I had done seemed to come before me, and I 
felt how wicked I had been; and, darling, I 
thought would he be sorry when he heard that—”’ 

And the poor little thing burst into a flood of 
tears. Ethel took off the torn habit, and laid the 
little figure, still sobbing, on her bed; she thought 
it wiser tosay nothing more then. At Clarence’s 
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request she left the room to get her a cup of tea, 
that feminine specific for every woe; and on her 
return found the tired girl, doubly exhausted by 
fright and the previous night’s loss of rest, sleep- 
ing soundly. She drew the curtains gently, dark- 
ened the room, and then went down stairs to 
square matters with the squire, who was, as she 
had said, terribly angry—angry with Clarice for 
having played one of her mad pranks, as he called 
it, and with the groom for not having told of it ; 
his wife even came in fora share of his wrath for 
not keeping his sister in better order, and letting 
her have ‘‘ a great deal too much of her own way, 
So altogether poor Ethel found she 
had undertaken a difficult task, and it was only 
by repeated promises of ameliorated behavior on 
behalf of his sister (she had already stood sponsor 
for Clarice more than once, and generally found 
that she had reckoned without her host) that she 
managed to appease her indignant lord. 

“I tell you what it is,’’ he said, sharply, “ you 
may give her my compliments, and tell her that 
unless she mends her ways in more than one par- 
ticular she’Il remain Miss Paget to the end of the 
chapter; it’s my belief that fine fellow Vaughan 
would have proposed for her if he had not been 
warned what a confounded little jilt and madcap 
she is. Do you hear me, Ethel? I believe he 
would. She’ll be an old maid; and we’ve never 
had any old maids in the family. Mrs. Paget, go 
and tell her so !”’ 

And poor Ethel was only too thankful to make 


‘her escape; for Clarice’s misdeeds with regard to 


the Major had been studiously concealed from the 
squire, or great would have been his wrath. 

Clarice slept on till late in the day, and when 
she awoke she was so bruised and stiff from the 
effects of her fall, that she could not do more 
than exchange her sister’s bed for her own. She 
looked very grave and sad, poor child; but Ethel 
preferred to let her of herself approach the subject 
which was uppermost in both their minds. How- 
ever, she appeared carefully to avoid all reference 
to yesterday’s events. 

After dinner, as Ethel was sitting by the fire in 
Clarice’s room, looking dreamily into the embers, 
and thinking the thoughts which at such times 
often like very angel’s footsteps tread softly 
through our brains, her reverie, half pleasant, half 
mournful, was broken by a voice from the bed: 


‘Why, Clarice, love, I thought you were asleep; 
you were so still.’’ 

‘**No, dear; I was only thinking. Ethie, I 
feel as if I should never sleep again until— Ethie, 
I want you to—write.”’ 

‘¢ What shall I write, little one ?’’ 

**Don’t tease; you know what I mean. Stay, 
I will do it myself; that will be best. Bring me 
my writing-case ; it’s there on that little table.’’ 

And with a restless feverish little hand she 
wrote: 

‘* HARLEY Park, Hants, Afri, 25. 

** DEaR Mavrice,—I am sorry. Come back.— 
Yours, CxLaricE PaGer.”’ 

«There, seal it up and post it as soon as you 
can, or perhaps I shall repent,’’ she said, laugh- 
ingly, as she handed the missive to her sister, and 
watched her pleased face as she read it. ‘* Good- 
night, Ethel; I shall sleep now.’’ 

The next day she felt quite recovered, but pre- 
ferred remaining in her own room, and to her 
great relief the guests all took their departures. 
It was impossible for the charades to take place 
with Gulnare’s face covered with scratches ; and, 
moreover, they felt themselves rather in the way, 
Mrs. Paget not being ubiquitous. I believe 
Clarice—cunning little puss—had plotted to this 
end; for when the last carriage had driven away, 
she revived amazingly, dressed and went down 
stairs. She was very humble ; begged the squire’s 
pardon, and promised to be very good for the 
future ; played with the children, and even (and 
it was a triumph of temper) refrained from slap- 
ping Master Tommy’s fat cheeks when he made a 
hideous grinace at her and said, ‘‘ Who kissed 
Harry Percy in the arbor ?’’—a breach of decorum 
to which the little wretch, eating a stolen jam-tart, 
on the sly, had been a delighted witness. 

The next day she was still better, and fairly 
took the squire’s breath away by actually sallying 
forth with a basket on her arm, to the relief of 
sundry old women in the neighborhood; which 
act of Christian charity on the part of Miss Sey- 
mour and other of her acquaintances had formerly 
called forth her undisguised contempt, she having 
ascribed to those female Samaritans the ulterior 
and unworthy motive of ‘wishing to catch the 
curate.”’ 

The third day she went singing and dancing all 
over the house, and at six o’clock, half an hour 





“Come here, Ethel ; I want you.” 





before the mail-train was due, sat herself down at 
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a window overlooking the park, so that she might 
be the first to see her lover, or at least to hear the 
sound of his chariot-wheels afar off, so confident 
was she that her summons would be answered in 
person. But the hour passed, and the dinner-bell 
rang, and still the Major came not. She sat down 
and vainly tried to eat, but every morsel seemed 
to choke her; she grew pale and red by turns, 
and finally burst into a fit of hysterical crying. 

‘¢ Dear me,’’ said the squire, who was quite un- 
accustomed to emotional displays of that descrip- 
tion on the part of his womenkind, ‘she hasn’t 
recovered that fall yet. We must have Dr. Ste- 
phens over to-morrow, Ethel.’’ 

Then Ethel, who knew too well what was the 
matter, led her away, and tried vainly to soothe 
her. Only one word did the poor child say: 
‘¢Ethel, did you post it? Are you sure you did ?”’ 

Yes, she had posted it with her own hands; 
there could be no doubt on that head ; so all she 
could say was, ‘‘ Perhaps he had missed the train, 
and would come to-morrow.’’ But to-morrow 


came, and the next day, and the next, and he 
came not; nor did the post bring any answer to 


that pitiful little letter. And then they read in 
the Zimes that the good ship Aurora, outward 
bound, with passengers and cargo for Philadelphia, 
had sailed from Liverpool on the 30th inst., and 
in the list of her passengers was the name of Major 
Maurice Vaughan. Ethel saw the announcement, 
and broke it tenderly, and lovingly to her sister, 
but the blow fell heavily. For herself she felt 
hurt, and angry, and disappointed with Vaughan ; 
first, for humbling Clarice as he had done ; for it 
was very humiliating for a Paget to have to confess 
herself in the wrong, and solicit a renewal of his 
suit from the man she had refused, only to have 
her letter accounted unworthy of even an acknow- 
ledgment ; secondly, he had made her, Ethel, an 
unwitting accomplice in the matter, and she almost 
hated him for it. Poor Clarice was more merciful. 

‘¢He never got it. I know he never got it,’’ 
she said. ‘It is my own fault; I have deserved 
it all.’”’ 

She was brave, this little girl, and she came of 
an old stock, and nodlesse oblige ; so after the first 
burst of sorrow she accepted her burden unflinch- 
ingly, and set herself to carry it as long as her 
life should last, as many another of her sex has 
done. In society she was as pleasant as ever, as 
much sought after; but all her old flirting coquet- 





tish ways were laid aside, and people began to say 
that there was after all no harm in Clarice Paget, 
and that they had always maintained (as when did 
the world not prophecy truly?) that she would 
steady down as she grew older, and some day— 
who knows ?—be a pattern wife and mother in the 
country. And so, indeed, some of the country 
gentlemen seem to think ; for in one week Clarice 
had her choice of Lord Wendover, with a rent-roll 
of £15,000 a year, and Sir Everard Holme, the 
owner of Matchingham Priory, a house in Port- 
man-square, and all that the most ambitious 
spinster could desire. But earl or commoner 
would she none, and the squire marveled much . 
thereat, though he was the last person in the world 
to force her inclination in such matters. 

‘* The family tree will have to bear the disgrace 
of one old maid on its branches,’’ the poor thing 
said to Ethel with a sad smile, and a face that was 
enough to melt a heart of stone, as Lord Wendover 
rode crestfallen away. 

These few weeks wrought a marvelous change 
in the girl’s character, and none but Ethel knew 
through how great suffering it was brought about. 
She was very patient, gentle, and uncomplaining, 
but she suffered none the less; and as week after 
week went by she grew paler and thinner. And 
yet before every one but Ethel the brave young 
spirit battled and struggled hard against the load 
that was weighing it down. Only once was she 
near betraying herself in public. A number of 
people were dining at Harley Park, and after 
dinner, as usual, Clarice was asked to sing. 
Several gentlemen were standing around the 
piano, and she was turning over some music to 
select from, when suddenly Miss Seymour took a 
song from an open portfolio, and placing it on the 
music-rest, said: ‘ Clarry, I want you to sing this; 
I have not heard it since the night before Major 
Vaughan left, when you sang it so well, and we 
all cried. Don’t you remember ?”’ 

Poor Clarice raised her eyes, and there before 
her was the song that had cut Maurice to the quick, 
the song to which he had listened, Ethel had told 
her, with mute agony in his face. Remember? 
Was she ever likely to forget ? Had Miss Seymour 
suspected anything, and done this on purpose? 
She was capable of it. Well, she should be disap- 
pointed in her object. And playing the prelude 
with a firm hand, she sang steadily through the 
first two verses ; sang as she had never sung before, 
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so determined was she to thwart her enemy. But 
when she came to the words, 
* Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail,” 

the sweet voice began to tremble, and tears half 
rose to her eyes; but with a desperate effort she 
controlled herself, for she felt that the wicked little 
greenish-gray eyes of Miss Seymour were upon her, 
and throwing her whole soul into the words—ah, 
how she felt their meaning now !—went on bravely 
to the end. The next time she was asked for that 
song, which appeared to be a favorite in the house, 
she said she was sorry she could not sing it; it did 
not suit her voice, and she had given it away. 
Given it away? When it was lying at the bottom 
of the drawer in which she kept her most cherished 
treasures—her mother’s picture and a tiny curl of 
hair of her dead baby sister’s ; lying with a faded 
rose that he had given her, between the leaves, 
and two or three stains on the pages that looked 
marvelously like tears. Poor Clarice! Poor little 
story-teller ! 

Some days after, they were sitting around the 
breakfast-table, when the post-bag was brought in, 
opened by the squire, and its contents distributed 
among the respective owners. ‘There were one or 
two letters for Mrs. Paget, an official-looking docu- 
ment for Clarice, and the Zimes for the squire. 

** Why, Clarry, child,’’ he said, as he tossed the 
letter to her across the table, ‘‘ who on earth is 
that from? Are you to be created a baroness in 
your own right, and is this your patent of no- 
bility? Or have you been entering into any po- 
litical conspiracy that authorizes you to receive 
such formidable documents ?”’ 

Quickly she broke the seal, and opened the en- 
velope, and there inside was her poor little letter, 
returned to her with an intimation from the Post- 
master-General that, having slipped, as letters 
sometimes do, between the folds of a newspaper, 
it had consequently been forwarded to a remote 
place, some town in Russia with an unpronounce- 
able name ; that the receiver had returned it to the 
postal authorities; and finally, Major Vaughan’s 
address being unknown, it had reached the Re- 
turned-Letter Office, and was herewith enclosed to 
the sender. Matter to this effect, expressed in 
terse official language. And her letter, intended 
for Ais eyes alone, had been scanned by rude, un- 
sympathizing men, and ridiculed by vulgar post- 
office clerks! Poor Clarice had a very hazy idea 
of the working of that important branch of her 








Majesty’s service in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
little knew of what very small interest her epistle 
would be to any one but herself and one other. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the squire, eyeing her curiously 
over his spectacles, ‘‘ what is it ?’’ 

‘* Nothing, Maitland; at least nothing of any 
importance—only a returned letter.’’ 

And she crushed it in her hand, and bent over 
her plate to hide her confusion. Ah, there was 
hope for her yet! He had not received it; she 
always knew he had not. Ethel would write to 
him, would manage it all; kind Ethel, who always 
knew how best to act. 

‘*Returned letter, indeed! I should like to 
know who you wrote to that—’’ Then stopping 
short, as his eye caught a paragraph in the news- 
paper, he said, sharply, ‘‘Ethel, what ship did 
Vaughan sail by ?’’ 

‘*The Aurora,’’ she answered; ‘‘why do you 
ask ?”’ 

‘*My God,”’ he cried, “listen to this!’”? And 
he read out hastily, all unconscious in his excite- 
ment of the gray, stony face with dilated eyes, and 
parted ashen lips, that stared at him as he read: 
‘« Our readers may remember that doubts were ex- 
pressed by the underwriters, Messrs. Smythe, All- 
wood & Co., as to the safety of the sailing-vessel 
Aurora, which, with numerous passengers and a 
valuable cargo, left this port for Philadelphia on 
the 3oth of April last. We regret to state that 
their fears have met with the fullest confirmation, 
the unfortunate vessel having foundered at sea on 
or about the 15th of May, with every soul on 
board’’ (Liverpool Mercury). ‘* Poor Vaughan !’’ 
said the squire. ‘‘I am as grieved as if he had 
been my own brother. Why, Ethel! Clarice!’ 
and he sprang forward in time to catch his sister 
as she fell heavily from her chair to the floor. He 
turned indignantly to his wife: ‘* Ethel, was there 
anything between them? Answer me.” 

‘¢ There was,’’ she answered, through her sobs. 

‘‘Then, in the name of all that’s righteous, 
why was I not told? Would I have blurted it out 
in that unfeeling manner, had I even an inkling 
how matters stood! You've killed her, Ethel ; 
that’s what you’ve done !”’ 

And in all her life Ethel had never seen the 
squire look so angry, or so pitiful, as he did then. 
They raised the poor young thing, and carried her 
—she was a light burden—to her room; she soon 





recovered from the swoon, and when she opened 
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her eyes the squire was sitting beside her, stroking 
her hand. 

‘* Is it true?’’ she asked, faintly. 

I don’t think Mr. Paget had shed a tear for 
many a long day; he was of a very undemon- 

strative disposition ; but now the big drops coursed 
down his ruddy cheeks and trickled on to his 
brown hands, as he answered: 

‘* Ay, it’s true enough, poor little Clarry! A 
good man has gone to his rest. I was a big, blun- 
dering fool! But, Clarry, dear, you might have 
told me. I know I’ve been rather hard on you, 
little one, once or twice, but it will be different 
now; we will be very good to you, my poor little 
sister.”’ 

And the squire bethought himself whether he 
had indeed fulfilled the trust reposed in him by 
Clarice’s dead mother (she was only his half sister). 
He had been hard with her, as he said, and she 
was afraid of him; he sometimes forgot that she 
was little more than a child, and that he must not 
expect to find old heads on young shoulders. He 
was nearly old enough to be her father, and there 
been little sympathy or confidence between them ; 
his heart smote him, for he felt it was his own fault 
that there had not been more. Then tears came 
to her relief, and hand in hand the brother and 
sister sat, weeping for the good man and true who 
lay taking his rest beneath the waters of the great 
Atlantic, till such time as the sea should give up 
her dead. 

Maurice Vaughan was mourned in that house as 
never man was mourned. Even the very servants, 
for whom he had always a kindly word and pleas- 
ant smile, grieved for him; and somehow it soon 
became known that there was one in that stately 
home who had a better right to grieve than they. 
She could wear no outward garb of woe, poor 
little Clarice ; she could not parade her grief in 
the depth of the crape on her skirt, or the number 
of bugles on her bonnet, which I believe affords a 
certain species of consolation to some bereaved 

ones ; but a desolating blight seemed to have fallen 
on her young life. She tried to take up her cross 
bravely; but it was a sorry load for such young 
shoulders, all unaccustomed as they were to any 
save the lightest and easiest of burdens. P 

‘If he had on/y heard, if he had on/y known,” 
she said to her sister, ‘‘then I could have borne 
it; but—’’ 

And then the words of the song so lightly sung, 


so terribly brought home to her, rang hopelessly 
in her ears. 

“ Is there never a chink in the world above 

Where they listen for words from below ?” 

Never a chink, spite of what Spiritualists say ; 
never a chink? Never an opportunity of recalling 
the cruel words, the thoughtless mocking jest, 
when once the ears that were pained by them are 
sealed for ever? Never a chink, though we would 
sometimes give half our lives if there were? 


She was sitting in the drawing-room, shivering, 
though it was a warm summer evening, with a 
shawl wrapped around her poor shrunken little 
figure ; the book she had been listlessly trying to 
read had fallen from her hand, and she sat looking 
vacantly into the dusk, thinking wearily, as she 
often did now, wishing that terrible wish which 
only comes to us in our extremity—and God help 
us when it does come !—that she might die, and 
be at rest. 

‘¢ Only nineteen,’’ she moaned, ‘‘and a lifetime 
of misery to be lived through. Oh God, let me 
die! Let me see him in another world, and tell 
him that I loved him.’’ 

The squire and Ethel had gone to a féte in the 
neighborhood, leaving her, as she had prayed to 
be left, alone—alone with her sorrow. Pres- 
ently she heard the sound of wheeis rattling up 
the avenue; they had come back, then, earlier 
than they had intended, and she must go and 
dress for dinner. She wrapped her shawl closer 
around her, and stooped to pick up the fallen 
volume. Why was she always so cold, when others 
were complaining of the heat? Was it that her 
very heart was frozen within her? Was she dying? 
Ah, no! people only died of broken hearts in 
novels, never in real iife. She would live to be 
an old, old woman, an old maid like Miss Everett 
of the Grange, who, they said, had been disap- 
pointed in love; and she would try to be kind 
and good to others, especially to young girls, and 
would warn them by her own example, as Ethel 
| had tried to warn her. Ah, but warning is so sel- 
| dom successful ! When folks are young they refuse 
to learn wisdom save by their own experience ; 
and then sorrow is the portion of the old, the 
faded, the broken-down, not the inheritance of the 
young, the beautiful, the hopeful—or so, at least, 
says youth. So many more dinners to be eaten, 
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haps thirty, forty, fifty—she was only nineteen— 
before she could earn the only reward she looked 
for, rest. No more happiness on earth, no more— 
The door softly opens; who comes out of the 
shadow? Not the squire; he has no beard, and, 
besides, the figure is too tall. Not the curate, who 
is expected to dinner. Pshaw! the curate is a 
poor, thin, overworked little man, who, as Artemus 
Ward says, ‘‘ would have to borrow an overcoat to 
make a shadow.’’ No overcoat required here! 
Not the doctor. Yes, it was a doctor, the physi- 
cian whose specialty it was to cure that poor 
wounded little heart. Not— And with a great 
cry she springs forward. and is folded to the stran- 
ger’s breast. 

‘*¢ Maurice! my Maurice ! 
has given up her dead !’’ 

No more cold ! no more need of the shawl here ; 
fling it away ! 

There are some scenes with which not even a 
novelist has the right to meddle; there are some 
meetings, ay and some partings, so sacred that they 
are best described by an hiatus ; so be it with the 
present one. The Aurora, with all her goodly 
freight of human souls, had indeed gone down to 
the bottom of the sea; wives had lost their hus- 
bands, mothers their sons, other girls their lovers, 
but Ae was saved. Saved by no miracle, by no 
special interposition of Providence which rescued 
him alone from the doomed vessel, leaving others 
to their fate, but by an ordinary coincidence 
enough. Vaughan had secured his berth in the 
Aurora, and had even sent some of his heavy bag- 


Thank God, the sea 


an old college chum, who was meditating a cruise 
in his yacht, the Mistletoe. He pressed Vaughan 
to accompany him, and Maurice little caring 
where he went, provided it were out of England, 
readily agreed. He waited in London until the 
three days before mentioned had expired, and then, 
finding no letter, to bid him stay, packed up his 
things and set off with his friend. They had made 
along trip, and part of the time Vaughan had been 
dangerously ill from the effects of a ducking he 
had had in rescuing one of his companions from 


before he had heard nothing of the loss of the Au- 
rora, their English papers having, many of them, 
failed to reach them, Fortunately, after the vessel 
sailed, he had written to his American friends by 
the mail steamer, telling them of the change in 
his plans ; so their minds were at rest about him, 
But he was greatly concerned to find that, owing 
to neglect in not striking off his name from the 
list of passengers, all his English acquaintances be- 
lieved he-had gone down with the ill-fated ship; 
he therefore took an early opportunity of running 
down to Harley Park toapprise his old friends (Mr. 
Paget’s father had been his guardian) of his safety. 

I don’t know whether Clarice ever confessed to 
him how great her repentance had been, how 
sorely she had mourned for him (some young 
ladies are reticent in the expression of their real 
sentiments towards their lovers, or are afraid of 
making themselves too cheap; which is it?), but 
I think she must have told him a good deal; for 
not very long afterwards, when Major and Mrs. 
Vaughan were walking home from church one 
Sunday morning, with old Miss Everett stalking 
stifly on in front of them, in a poke bonnet and a 
dress innocent of crinoline, the Major turned to 
his pretty little wife with a mischievous smile, and 
said, with a comical grimace at the ungainly 
figure before them: 

**Clarice, did you really ever expect to rival 
that ?”’ 

She looked up at him with a loving smile, and 
said softly: 

‘¢ Don’t laugh at her, poor old thing ! 
suffered all her life.’’ 

And as Maurice looked at the trusting little 
figure by his side, he mentally resolved that so far 
as with him lay sorrow should dim those sweet 
bright eyes no more. 

Among the few old childish treasures which 
Clarice Vaughan took with her across the ocean 
to her husband’s home was a song with a faded 
rose between the leaves, and the trace of tears on 
its pages ; a song which perhaps, some day in the 
years to come, she will show to another fair young 
girl with her hair and eyes, when she tells her the 
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THE BLACK HILLS—THEIR VALUE, REGARDLESS OF GOLD. 


Tue Black Hills lie in Wyoming and Dacotah, 
between the 43d and 45th degrees of latitude, and 
the 103d and rosth parallels of longitude, and 
occupy an area of about one hundred miles in 
length, northerly and southerly, and about sixty 
miles in breadth. Their base is about two thou- 
sand five hundred to three thousand feet above the 
sea level, and the highest peaks do not exceed 
seven thousand feet. The eastern boundary line 
of Wyoming, 1o4th parallel of longitude, runs 
about midway through the hills. The whole range 
of the hills lies in the forks of the Big Cheyenne 
River, which is the most important stream in that 
region, and which pours itself into the Missouri, 
some sixty miles above Fort Pierre. 

From either Fort Sully or Fort Pierre, in a due 
west direction to the Wyoming line, which runs 
through the centre of the hills nearly, is adistance 
of two hundred and twenty miles on an air-line. 
Formerly there was a road from Fort Pierre to 
Fort Laramie, over which military and traders’ 
stores were freighted, and the distance fixed at 
three hundred and twenty-five miles. The road 
necessarily passed over the bad lands for considera- 
ble of the distance. Any route followed from the 
Upper Missouri will encounter them. In the sum- 
mer the heat is intense in the country between the 
Upper Missouri and the Black Hills, the grass is 
not good for stock, and the water is strongly 
alkaline. Lieutenant G. K. Warren and Brevet 
Brigadier-General W. F. Raynolds, of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers of the United States Army, 
have successively explored the region, the former 
in 1855-56 and again in 1857-58 and the latter 
in 1859-60, 

The Black Hills take their name from the dark 
green appearance that the magnificent forests of 
pine, that cover their sides and top give to them. 
‘«I think it safe tosay,’’ says Dr. Hayden of Gene- 
ral Raynolds’s expedition, in his geological report, 
‘*that at least one-third of this area or about two 
thousand square miles, is covered with excellent 
pine timber, or one million two hundred and 
eighty thousand acres. Now, the next question 
arises, how is this timber to be made available? At 
least four to six months in the year these streams 
(Belle Fourche and South Fork of Cheyenne) are 
quite high. The logscould be cut and transported 








to the sides of the streams during the dry season, 
and when the streams are high, in the spring of 
the year, they could be taken down into the Mis- 
souri River with a good degree of safety and ease. 

‘¢The Black Hills, which appear in the distance, 
and derive their name from their dark and gloomy 
appearance, contain an inexhaustible quantity of 
the finest timber, mostly pine, which will doubt- 
less remain undisturbed for many years to come.”’ 

The fertility of the soil in the Black Hills was 
noticed by Lieutenant Warren, in 1858. Speaking 
of the valleys in that region, he says in his report 
of that year: ‘‘In these mountain formations 
which border the great plains on the west are to be 
found beautiful flowing streams, and small, rich 
valleys covered over with fine grass for hay, and 
susceptible of cultivation by means of irrigation. 
Fine timber for fuel and lumber, limestone, and 
good stone for building purposess are here abun- 
dant.”’ 

In the same report, further on, he says: ‘‘ The 
country furnishes the means of raising sufficient 
quantities of grain and vegetables for the use of 
the inhabitants, and beautiful, healthy, and de- 
sirable locations for their homes. The remarkable 
freedom here from sickness is one of the attractive 
features of the region, and will, in this respect, go 
far to recompense the settler from the Mississippi 
valley for his loss in the smaller amount of pro- 
ducts that can be taken from the soil. The great 
want of suitable building material, which now so 
seriously retards the growth of the West, wil! not 
be felt here.’’ 

The route from Cheyenne northward is the 
safest, speediest, cheapest, and best to reach the 
Black Hills. Cheyenne is at the junction of the 
two competing railroads from the East—the Union 
Pacific and Kansas Pacific. It will be two days’ 
railroad travel to Cheyenne from Chicago or St. 
Louis. 

From Cheyenne there are two routes to the 
Hills. The one by way of Fort Laramie, Raw 
Hide Buttes, Old Woman’s Fork, and Beaver 
Creek, is one hundred and eighty-two miles. This 
route passes through a settled country for a hun- 
dred miles or so. There is now a stage line on it 
that carries the United States mail to and from the 
fort, and also passengers at ten dollars apiece. 
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The other route is by way of Reel’s ranch, down 
Horse Creek to near its mouth, crossing the North 
Platte River at Nick Janise’s ranch, about thirty 
miles east of Fort Laramie, and thence in a north- 
easterly direction, over a good road, to Red Cloud 
Agency. This route is also traveled by a stage 
line, which carries the mail and passengers from 
Cheyenne to Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agencies. 
The fare to Red Cloud is but a trifle, and the 
distance from there to the Black Hills is about fifty 
miles. 

General W. F. Raynolds, who made a topo- 
graphical survey of this region in 1859-60, says: 
‘« The whole region of the Black Hills is unques- 
tionably destined, at no distant date, to afford 
homes for a thriving population. The mountains 
will furnish a sufficient supply of pine lumber for 
ordinary uses ; and although timber is very scarce 
in the region as a whole (from fort Pierre to the 
Powder River), yet the Black Hills will fully 
supply this great deficiency in the districts imme- 
diately adjoining.’’ His route from the Missouri 
River led him to the Forks of the Big Cheyenne, 
and then he skirted the northeast and north side 
of the Hills. He describes them in his journal as 
a succession of-mountain ranges, with beautiful 
valleys between, the soil of which is rich and fer- 
tile, and covered with a heavy growth of grass. 
Groves of ash, oak, elm, and other varieties of 
timber are mentioned as being met with, fringing 
the clear, beautiful streams of water, running down 
from the hills into the Belle Fourche. 

The existence of gold in the Biack Hills and 
in the Big Horn country has long been known 
to hunters and trappers. In 1858 Lieutenant 
Warren wrote: ‘‘ Gold has been found in places 
in valuable quantities, and, without doubt, the 
more common and useful minerals will be discov- 
ered when more minute examinations are made.”’ 
And in 1859 a writer in Crofut’s Western World, 
said: ‘‘ While I was encamped near where the 
town of Greeley is now situated, in Colorado, I 
heard of the wonderful El Doradoes in the Black 
Hills, my informant being a French half-breed 
Indian named Jim Beckwith, who had then been 
chief of the Crow Indians for over twenty years. 
Jim’s Indians ranged throughout the western part 
of what is now Wyoming, and the eastern portions 
of Montana Territories. The Sioux Indians then, 
as now, claimed the Black Hill country as their 
exclusive hunting ground, but Beckwith says, 





‘‘We often took a run down there to hunt, and 
many times had to fight the Sioux, who always 
outnumbered us, yet we generally brought back 
gold, robes, and scalps.’ In 1861 several Indians 
visited Fort Laramie and exhibited to the wonder- 
ing garrison many nuggets of fine gold, besides a 
considerable quantity of dust gold. These Indians 
did not seem to realize its value, but positively 
refused to tell where they found the gold, or to 
direct any white man to the locality. In 1864-65 
the Indians brought large quantities of gold to 
Laramie, where they purchased from the suttler, 
Mr. Bullock, such supplies as they needed, which 
amounted in the aggregate, during the year 1864, 
to nearly $22,000. During the year 1866 the 
Crow Indians showed the officers and men at that 
post some very large nuggets of gold, and a great 
amount of dust gold, which they claimed to have 
gathered in the Black Hills, but they would not 
name the particular locality. When it is borne in 
mind that the Black Hills are over five hundred 
miles in length and two hundred miles in width, 
composed of innumerable buttes, valleys, plains, 
and cafions, the information that it was found in 
the Black Hills would afford those who wanted 
to hunt for gold about as good a guide to the 
locality as though they had been told it was east 
of the Allegheny Mountains.’’ 

Owing to numerous reports of rich placer gold 
discoveries having been made by a party of “old 
prospectors’’ who had visited the Big Horn country 
at different times previous to 1870, an expedition 
was organized at Cheyenne, in Wyoming, in the 
spring of that year, thoroughly to explore the 
country lying to the northward of that city and 
the Union Pacific Railroad. This expedition was 
known asthe “‘ Big Horn Gold-Searching Expedi- 
tion,’’ and at one time numbered nearly five hun- 
dred men. Their object was to explore every nook 
and corner of the Black Hill, Yellowstone, and the 
Big Horn country. 

When this expedition was fully armed and pre- 
pared for all emergencies, and was nearly ready 
to start, the Government declared it illegal, and 
issued a warning to all ‘‘ good citizens’ not to 
engage init. The reason assigned was, that the 
country to be traversed belonged to Red Cloud 
and his band of Sioux Indians, by treaty of 1866. 
Disregarding the warning, about one hundred 
started, but were followed by General Augur’s 
troops, over two hundred and fifty, to the north- 
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ward, and were compelled to return, and were dis- 
banded at South Pass City, in the Sweet Water 
country. 

The action of the government in thus suppress- 
ing a daring enterprise was entirely justifiable. 
The Indians do not hold the coveted grounds by 
mere suffrance. A treaty with the Sioux expressly 
stipulated that the territory now known as the 
Black Hills country, in consideration of important 
concessions made by the Indians, should be held 
and conceded as unceded Indian territory, and 
that no persons should be permitted to occupy 
any portion of it, or even to pass through it, with- 
out the consent of the Indians first obtained. It 
was also provided that no treaty for the cession of 
any portion of this reservation should be held of 
any validity or force unless signed by at least 
three-fourths of the adult male Indians occupying 
or interested in it. There were other articles in 
the treaty intended to give the Indians an undis- 
puted title to the occupancy of this country. 

Last year, General Custer thoroughly penetrated 
the regian of the Black Hills and found indica- 
tions of gold. 

Lieutenant Sheridan wrote, March 25th, a long 
and interesting letter to General Sherman, from 
which we give some excerpts: 

‘My first knowledge of the Black Hills was de- 
rived from an interview with the late Father Des- 
met, a noted Catholic missionary, whom I met many 
years ago on the Columbia River, in Oregon, from 
whom I heard an Indian romance of a mountain 
of gold in the Black Hills, and his explanation of 


that extraordinary and delusive story of the In- 


dians, frontiersmen, and explorers of the Black 
Hills country, is much more extensive than that 
particular locality brought to the notice of the 
public by the recent explorations of General Cus- 
ter, and gets its name from the black, scrubby 
character of the timber which grows on the sides 
and tops of the mountains and hills. It comprises 
the country bounded on the east by longitude 102 
degrees, on the south by the Sweet Water and 
Laramie Rivers, on the west by the Big Horn and 
Wind River, and on the north by the Yellow Stone 
River. This is really the country of the Black 
Hills, but embraced in it are several localities 
called Black Hills; for instance, Black Hills of 
Laramie, Black Hills of Powder River, and Black 
Hills of Cheyenne River, the latter being the lo- 


noissance last summer, and about which there is so 
much speculation at the present time, and within 
the bounds of which, it is supposed by a large 
number of people, is to be found Father Desmet’s 
mountain of gold. Father Desmet’s story was, 
that while living with the Sioux Indians he was 
shown by them nuggets of gold, which, they in- 
formed him, had been obtained at different points 
in the Black Hills, supposed to be from the beds 
of the Big Horn, Rosebud, and Powder Rivers, 
and from branches of the Tongue River, and on 
his representing that such yellow metal was of 
great value, they told him that they knew where a 
mountain of it was to be found. Subsequent in- 
vestigation, however, proved that the Indian 
mountain of gold was nothing more than a forma- 
tion of yellow mica, such as may be found in a 
number of places in the above-described country. 

‘*It so happened, however, that the Black Hills 
country was embraced in my military commission, 
and two years ago it became apparent to me that 
a military post in the Black Hills of the Cheyenne 
would soon become necessary for the proper pro- 
tection of the settlements in Nebraska from the 
raids of Sioux warriors, who always, before they 
commenced depredating on the frontier, secured a 
safe place for their families and villages, in the lo- 
cality mentioned. Believing that these Indians 
would never make war on our settlement as long as 
we could threaten their families and villages in this 
remote locality, abounding in game and all that 
goes to make Indian life comfortable, and with 
this purely military object in view, an order was 
given for General Custer’s reconnoissance. 

‘The discovery of particles of gold by alluvial 
washing near Harney’s Peak, on the eastern slope 
of the Black Hills of Cheyenne, followed and 
brought to the surface Father Desmet’s story for 
the third time. The Black Hills of Cheyenne de- 
scribed by General Custer are situated between 
the north and south forks of that river, one of 
which is known as Belle Fourche, the other as the 
South Fork; and although I have the utmost con- 
fidence in the statements of General Custer and 
General Forsythe, of my staff, that gold was found 
near Harney’s Peak, I may safely say there has not 
been any fair test yet made to determine its exist- 
ence in large quantities. 

‘‘The geological specimens brought back by 
the Custer expedition are not favorable indications 





cality in which General Custer made his recon- 


of the existence of gold in great quantities. Still 
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it may be there. But as the treaty of 1869, duly 
ratified, virtually deeds this portion of the Black 
Hills to the Sioux Indians, there is no alter- 
native but to keep out trespassers. But to go 
back to Father Desmet’s information, there is 
not much doubt of the correctness of the state- 
ment that gold exists in the Black Hills, but 
much further west than the Black Hills of the 
Cheyenne. I have seen nuggets from the Big 
Horn and Tongue Rivers, and many specimens 
from near Fort Strambough, in the upper Wind 
River country, where the mining has failed for 
want of water for alluvial washing, and from the 
hostility of the Indians; and I have good reason 
to believe—in fact, it is quite certain—that gold 
exists in the Owl Creek Mountains, on the Lower 
Wind River and on the head waters of the Pow- 
der River and the Rosebud, all the localities 
being, under the general meaning, in the Black 
Hills, and outside of the Sherman, Augur, and 
Terry treaty of 1869, except so far as the privilege 
to hunt game. It has been my intention to com- 


municate} much information this coming summer 
to the Government on the above-described country ; 
and as the Indians have no absolute right to the 
soil, there may be but little difficulty in extinguish- 


ing their hunting privileges.’’ 

The Lieutenant-General then details his plans 
for farther and more exact explorations, and adds: 
‘¢T may also say, from my own knowledge, that 
the valleys of the Big and Little Popoogie, Little 
Wind River, and Main Wind River, can scarcely 
be excelled in beauty and fertility, while the stu- 
dent of nature will find there the most extraordi- 
nary upheavals of the earth’s crust probably to be 
found on this continent. I am of opinion that 
this country is gold-bearing, but of its abundance 
there can only be conjecture.”’ 

Some miners taken out by the troops from the 
Union Stockade, Custer’s Gulch, at the Black 
Hills, reported at Cheyenne, Wyoming, April 23, 
of this year. They brought back with them suffi- 
cient placer gold- and silver-bearing quartz to de- 
monstrate that under more favorable auspices 
mining can be made profitable. They fully cor- 
roborated previous reports as to the superior 
quality and size of the pine timber, and said that 





there are many valleys where oak and other varie- 
ties of timber are abundant. 

As our readers have learned from the newspapers, 
the Government is seeking honorably to purchase 
the Black Hills tract from the Indians. It is not 
possible to speak definitely as yet as to when these 
efforts shall be crowned with success, but it can be 
but a question of time. Meanwhile, a party of 
gentlemen, constituting a scientific expedition, 
have been sent by the Department of the Interior 
to the Black Hills, attended by General Custer. 
They consist of Walter P. Jenny, Geologist in 
Charge, formerly Geologist of the Texas Pacific 
Railroad ; Surveyor W. Newton, Assistant Geolo- 
gist of these Surveys, and Captain P. Tuttle, 
Astronomer of the Cambridge Observatory ; J. P. 
McGillycuddy, topographer of the Western boun- 
dary, and Dr. Cleveland Newberry, naturalist. 

Public interest now chiefly centres in this expe- 
dition under General Custer, and definite advices 
from it will be anxiously awaited by thousands, 
not only of adventurers, but of staid stay-at-home 
people. 

The time required to make the observations will 
be three months or more. The scientific observers 
accompanying the party will be under the com- 
mand of General Custer, who will receive the 
reports from the geologists and others, and incor- 
corporate them as part of his general report. 
The main object is to gain information and trust- 
worthy knowledge on which Congress may act at 
its session next winter on the matter of continuing 
or discontinuing the treaty by which the lands are 
reserved. General Custer will prepare his report 
at once upon his return, and have it ready before 
the meeting of Congress. General Custer is also 
to determine the nearest point, on railway or river, 
from which a road could be most expeditiously 
opened to the Black Hills in case they were thrown 
open to settlement by the whites. 

Another point to be determined during the 
present season is the navigability of the Yellow 
Stone, exactly how far it may be successfully navi- 
gated by boats of various draught, and what kinds 
of obstructions are to be met with. A steamboat 
is now fitting up at Fort Lincoln to go up the 
river. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES FRANCIS HALL. 


(From a Photograph.) 


On the 17th of November last Mr. Disraeli, the 
English Prime Minister, informed Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, who had addressed him in behalf of several 
learned societies, that her Majesty’s Government, 
having carefully weighed the scientific reasons ad- 
vanced in favor of another Arctic Expedition, and 
having regard to the ‘*importance of encouraging 
that spirit of maritime enterprise which has ever 
distinguished the English people,’’ had resolved 
to authorize an expedition, ‘‘ under the conduct 
of Government.” 





A week after this letter was written, the Lords 
of the Admiralty wrote to Admirals Richards, 
McClintock, and Sherard Osborn, forming them 
into a committee of ‘‘experienced officers who 
have served in the Polar regions,’’ and requesting 
their advice upon the scope, organization, and all 
the details of the proposed expedition. 

Captain G. S. Nares, an Arctic voyager and a 
notoriously first-rate officer, then incommand of the 
surveying partyin the Challenger, was recalled from 


| Hong Kong to take command of the expedition, 
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By the 4th of February, the Arctic Committee 
had done their duty of advice and preparation, 
had bought one ship, and selected another as 
specially suitable, and had gone fully into all the 
matters referred to them. The route, by Smith’s 
Sound, had been resolved upon ; provisions, cloth- 
ing, stores, sledges, tents, ice-boats, and all the 
hundred and one things of a special kind, besides 
the usual navy provisions, had been ordered ; and 
the Discovery, 578 tons, and Alert, 751 tons, were 
not only in dock, but crowded with busy and 
skillful workmen. 

Captain Nares has nine officers and fifty-two 
non-commissioned officers and men, in her Ma- 
jesty’s steamship Alert, accompanied by Captain 
Stephenson, with fifty-eight officers and seamen, 
in her Majesty’s steamship Discovery. They are 
to sail direct to Disco, in Greenland, to touch 
there and at other Danish settlements for dogs and 
Esquimaux drivers for the sledges, and then to 
push as quickly as possible up Smith’s Sound in 
prosecution of their enterprise. 

Cairns, with provisions and records, are to be 
erected at intervals of sixty miles, with the view 
to relieve the explorers should they have, later, to 
abandon their ships and to retreat overland; and 
also for the assistance of any relief expedition 
which may be sent out should the present expedi- 
tion not have returned to England by November, 
1877. 

An important question suggests itself to every 
thoughtful friend of the expedition—How are the 
ships and men fitted for the work they are engaged 
to perform? 

As to the officers and men, they are the best 
that could be found out of applicants numerous 
enough to man the ships thrice over. All have 
been subjected to the strictest medical scrutiny, 
and all are volunteers. The height of the men 
was limited to between five feet six inches and 
five feet nine inches, and their age to between 
twenty-five and thirty-one. 

Their personal equipment is complete in every- 
thing that foresight and experience could suggest 
or money purchase. Provisions specially prepared 
under Government supervision preclude all doubt 
as to their quality and goodness. Clothing pre- 
pared from patterns and materials which the expe- 
rience of former expeditions showed to be best, is 
guarantee for safeguard against climate; and the 
fittings of the ships, the construction of sledges, 


‘find its way below. 





and the preparation under the critical eye of Sir 
Leopold McClintock, the finder of Franklin’s 
relics, for those traveling parties which will have 
to do the lion’s share in actual exploration, is tes- 
timony enough that all has been done that should 
have been done. 

Parliament voted readily the money required ; 
the Admiralty threw all its strength into the or- 
ganization of the expedition ; and naval men and 
dockyard men vied with one another in making 
the equipment as thorough and as perfect as the 
most experienced explorers could desire. 

The ships themselves have been strengthened 
outwardly and inwardly, and their bows sheathed, 
to resist ice. Each has five water-tight bulkheads, 
with engines to pump out any water which may 
Planking and duffle (a sort 
of flannel felt) have been freely used to keep out 
cold from the messes. Masts, gear, and rigging 
have been made as simple and manageable as pos- 
sible, consistently with great strength, and precau- 
tions have been taken to secure that the gear and 
fittings of the two vessels shall be interchangeable. 

The sledges have been made of American elm, 
the runners shod with steel. ‘‘The cross-bars are 
lashed to the bearers with strips of hide, while, to 
keep the contents from falling between them, lines 
are close-hitched around each cross-bar, and hav- 
ing been stretched taut, a width of stout canvas is 
laced over them, and on this rests the sledge- 
trough or load. When laden, the total weight of 
the sledge will be about one thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-six pounds, and will be in charge 
of an officer and seven men.”’ 

This expedition, as before noted, is to go by way 
of Smith’s Sound, which may be called the Ameri- 
can route. 

We shall be pardoned, in this connection, for a 
few brief notes of the last American expedition— 
that of the Polaris under Captain Charles Francis 
Hall.? 

Of the many brave, adventurous men who have 
entered upon the work of exploring the Frigid 
Zone, scarcely one, except it be Sir John Franklin, 
can be classed with Captain Hall. During a 
period of more than twenty years, his mind was 
devoted to laying out plans and devising means to 


‘In this paper, we shall borrow freely from “ The Wonders 


of the Arctic World,” published by John E. Potter & Co, 
Philadelphia. 
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He had the appearance of a man who could not 
be swerved from a path he had once chosen. 

He was a native of Vermont; his parents had 
left there when he was still very young, and he 
lived for upwards of fifteen years in Cincinnati. 
He evinced a fondness for books of travel and 
adventure in early boyhood. Having been put to 
the trade of engraving, he devoted his spare 
change to procuring, and his spare moments to 
reading, works of this class. He early became an 
ardent sharer in the interest in the then uncertain 
fate of Sir John Franklin, and in 1850 began to 
look forward to taking an active part in the search 
for him and his party, or at least for some certain 
information concerning them. But he did not 
succeed in putting his plans in course of execution 
until 1860, when he went forth upon the most re- 
markable expedition on record, comprising ‘wo 
men—himself and an Esquimau or Innuit. The 


intrepid explorer arrived August 8th, in a bay in 
latitude 63° 20’, called by the natives Ookoolear, 
but by Hall named Cornelius Grinnell Bay. Here 
Hall took up his quarters for a time, and set him- 
self to learn the language and the manners and 
customs of the Esquimaux, or Innuits, as they call 
themselves, a term which simply signifies ‘‘ men.”’ 


And here he remained until 1862, when he re- 
turned home. Though he accomplished but little 
in the way of actual discoveries, the expedition 
was most profitable in. laying the foundation for 
his subsequent operations; he learned the language, 
and became practically acquainted with the mode 
of life of the natives, and acquired much other 
information which he made valuable in his later 
labors in the same field. Besides he won the con- 
fidence and respect of the people, two of whom, 
Ebeeing and his wife Yukilitoo (or Joe and Han- 
nah as they were named when baptized into the 
Christian Communion), evinced their attachment 
by accompanying him home, bringing with them 
their infant daughter, a year old, named Yukeliteka, 
‘« Butterfly,”’ but the little one died a few months 


after their arrival, and lies buried in the grave- 
yard at Groton, Connecticut. 


Hall at once set about planning a second expe- 
dition. He spent two years in actively perfecting 
his plans, and on the 3oth of July, 1864, he again 
set sail in the whaler Monticello, accompanied 
only by his Innuit friends, Ebeeing and Yukilitoo. 

This second expedition the captain had in- 
tended to complete within at most three years, 
but it consumed more than five, and he did not 





reach his native shores again until late in 1869, 
when he was welcomed home with the warmest 
plaudits. The results of this expedition were im- 
portant and so valuable that we could wish we 
had the space to give details, but must be content 
to refer the reader to the volume we have spoken 
of earlier in this paper [see footnote on page 622]. 

On Captain Hall’s return from his second ex- 
pedition, the interest in Arctic explorations be- 
came intense throughout this country, and Con- 
gress, echoing the prevalent sentiment, determined 
to fit out and send a well-appointed expedition, 
under the command of Hall, and appropriated a 
considerable sum for the purpose. Without en- 
tering into details, it must suffice here to say, the 
steamer Polaris was selected, thoroughly equipped, 
completely provisioned, manned with a fine crew, 
and a full corps of efficient officers appointed. 
The vessel was probably the finest and the best 
calculated for the enterprise that has ever gone 
into the Arctic regions; but one fault has been 
found with her, and that was a deficiency in 
steam-power. And everything was done that her 
commander’s vast experience could suggest to 
make her outfit, supplies and crew just what their 
mission demanded. The captain’s own estimate 
of the prospects of this voyage was high, but 
scarcely higher than that of the people generally. 

Secretary Robeson, on June gth, 1871, issued 
his official orders to Captain Hall; he conveyed 
them in a letter written in his characteristic style— 
dignified and explicit, and yet kind, and showing 
a lively interest in the expedition and a full ap- 
preciation of its importance and its dangers, as 
well as of the peculiar fitness of the captain to 
lead. Accompanying the Secretary’s letter was 
one from President Henry, of the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences, with complete detailed instruc- 
tions for the making of scientific researches and 
the keeping of an accurate and intelligible record 
of observations. 

The equipment and final preparations for the 
hazardous enterprise were pushed rapidly forward, 
and on the 28th Captain Hall wrote the Secretary 
that the Polaris was ‘‘ now ready for sea, and will 
sail to-morrow.’’ He added: ‘‘ Before leaving 
port, I cannot forbear expressing my great obliga- 
tion, to you for the intelligent and generous man- 
ner in which you have provided for the expedition 
in all respects. The ship has been, under your 
directions, strengthened and prepared for the 
special service upon which she enters in the most 
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approved manner, and is supplied with 
every appliance to make the expedi- 
tion a success. The officers and crew 
of the ship are all I could desire, and 
the provision made for the subsistence 
and protection of all on board is the 
best that could bedevised. Your gen- 
erous response to every legitimate re- 
quest I have made in regard to the 
ship’s outfit demands the expression 
of my warmest gratitude. The only 
return I can make now is the assurance 
of my determination, with God’s bless- 
ing, that the expedition shall prove a 
success, and redound to the honor of 
our country and to the credit of your 
administration.”’ 

As promised by Captain Hall, the 
Polaris sailed on the 29th of June, the 
farewell salute being almost drowned 
by the cheers of the vast multitude 
which had assembled to witness her 
departure, as she proudly went forth, 
with her colors flying. The day was 
beautiful, everything propitious; the 
omens seemed all favorable. A writer 
in one of the publications of the day 
expressed the views of the people 
when he said, ‘‘ There is every reason 
to hope that he (Hall) will be able to 
solve the remaining problems relating 
to the Arctic regions. If there be, as 
there is good reason to suppose, an 
open sea surrounding the North Pole, 
and if that sea is accessible to man, 
by land or by water, we can hardly 
doubt that Hall, certainly the first 
of white men, and most likely first of 
all men, will make his way to it.’’ 

The Polaris had a safe and pleasant passage, and 
arrived on the coast of Greenland in due time. 
We cannot take the space to detail the movements 
of Captain Hall and his command, nor to note 
their many valuable achievements. Suffice it to 
say that the Polaris succeeded, August 31st, in 
reaching a higher latitude than any vessel had 
before attained—82° 29’. The energetic captain 
made several efforts to work his steamer still 
further up, but found it impossible ; vast floes and 
fields stretched quite across the strait, and com- 


pletely blocked up the passage. The Polaris be- 
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came imprisoned in some of these huge fields, and 
drifted with them down to about 81° 30’, when 
the captain succeeded in extricating her, and 
steered into a small cove in Polaris Bay, in lati- , 
tude 81° 38’; in this cove, on September 3d, 
the captain anchored his gallant steamer for the 
winter. The name of this harbor was suggested 
by a very narrow escape from totai shipwreck in 
seeking its grateful shelter; so imminent was 
the peril that everything was got in readiness 
to abandon her at a moment’s notice. But, 
‘« Thank God!’’ the captain succeeded in saving 
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her and taking her into safe quarters, and he re- 
cognized the divine Hand in the escape by calling 
the haven Thank-God Harbor. 

With the Polaris in safety, Captain Hall erected 
some huts and an observatory, and made such other 
arrangements as would conduce to the comfort of 
his men, and at the same time enable his scientific 
assistants to make their observations and pursue 
their investigations into the natural phenomena 
of polar latitude. Having completed all the ar- 
rangements, Hall started, on October roth, 1871, 
on an exploring trip, with two sledges and fourteen 
dogs. The farthest point of land discovered by 
Hall on this sledge excursion was in latitude 83° 
5’, but he has left no description of that lying 
beyond 82° 3’. 

Captain Hall’s main object in this sledge jour- 
ney was to find a direct and feasible route by 
which he might in the spring reach or nearly 
approach the North Pole. Though disappointed 
partially in this, he yet had the satisfaction of 
setting foot on land farther north than any white 
man had before attained, and of discovering a 
channel which he had reason to believe might 
prove favorable, in the spring and summer, to the 
consummation of his great ambition of reaching 
the Pole itself. But ere the spring he went on a 
longer journey, to a brighter, more genial clime 
than that of his earthly hopes. 

The brave commander passed from the scene of 
his heroic efforts to his eternal home on the 8th 
of November—‘‘ Thank-God Harbor’’ proving to 
him the port of embarkation for ‘‘the bourne 
whence no traveler returns.’’ Three days later, 
the cold, frozen shore of Polaris Bay was the scene 
of a sad ceremony ; a solemn cortége composed of 
those who had dared the perils of the Arctic Seas 
and lands under his command bore the remains 
of Captain Charles Francis Hall to their rest in 
the grave cut in the icy ground; here, assem- 
bled around the rude coffin, they joined in the 
solemn Burial Service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, read by Mr. Bryan. Over his grave 
they planted a small American flag. 

Even more important, perhaps, than the actual 
results of this expedition, are the facts established 
by his experience (as they will doubtless enable 
other explorers to prosecute the search for the still 
hidden mysteries of the North Pole and its sur- 
roundings), that the Arctic region may be made 
tolerable and healthful by the use of proper food, 





that the snow hut of the Esquimaux may be con- 
verted into a comfortable home; and when the 
last barrier shall have been broken down that 
hides the Polar secrets, it will no doubt be ad- 
mitted that no small share of the honor of the 
discovery is due to the persistent courage of 
Charles Francis Hall; and thus he will be awarded 
that wreath of enduring fame he so truly earned 
by his entire self-consecration to the great work. 

After the interment of Captain Hall, Captain 
Buddington succeeded to the command of the ex- 
pedition. The Polaris remained at her quarters 
in Thank-God Harbor during the winter and 
spring. Meanwhile, the scientists of the party 
availed themselves of every opportunity to acquire 
such information as it was their province to seek. 

The long winter night at length came to an end, 
but the Polaris was as yet so securely closed in by 
ice that she could not be removed. On the 8th 
of June, 1872, two boat-crews were organized, 
the one under Captain Tyson, the other under Mr. 
Chester. These went forth ‘‘ to go as far north as 
they could get.’’ One of them was lost in the 
ice soon after starting, but a canvas boat was con- 
structed, and the crews succeeded in reaching 
Newman’s Bay, where they were detained waiting 
for the ice to break up and permit farther progress. 
Captain Buddington disappointed their hopes by 
sending them, early in July, written orders to 
return immediately to the Polaris. During the 
absence of Tyson and Chester, the Polaris had 
broken loose from her winter fastenings, and Bud- 
dington tried to steam up northward to pick up 
the boats, but the ice was too formidable. As 
soon as the boat-party had returned, Buddington 
determined to steer forthwith for the United 
States, and on the r2th of August, 1872, he pro- 
ceeded to carry out this intention. 

Thus closed the progress of the Polaris Expedi- 
tion—the death of its brave commander having re- 
moved the master-mind, and Captain Buddington 
being innocent of the qualities that had so pre- 
eminently fitted Hall for the work of Arctic Ex- 
ploration, the grand hopes of the American people 
were but partially realized. It is of course im- 
possible to feel confident that the result would 
have been absolute and perfect realization of those 
hopes, had the captain been spared—but it is not 
too much to say that, up to the hour of his decease, 
the prospects were favorable to such a complete 
realization. 
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An Old Arsenal.—In a long-unused garret 
in a hotel in Swedesboro’, New Jersey, which is 
now in process of demolition, a small arsenal of 
guns, bayonets, etc., has been discovered. The 
muskets have every appearance of having been 
made in Revolutionary times, with heavy barrels 
and flint locks, They were rendered useless by 
the removal of the hammers. It is thought that 
the arms were taken from the British, and con- 























































































































S cealed in the loft of this building. Some fifty 
d or sixty bayonets eaten with rust, a drum-stick, 
y and a curious old inkstand manufactured of clay 
“ were also found. New JERSEY, 
: The Old North Dutch Church, New 
1, York.—The recent demolition of this ancient 
ry church edifice has brought to light a curious 
th memento of its erection; it consists of a me- 
d, tallic plate, about the size of a sheet of letter- 
ir. paper, and has upon its face a brief sketch of 
- the church itself, with the names of its original 
projectors. The material of the plate is similar 
“i to type-metal, and the inscription upon it is 
ail very rudely stamped into its surface. It was 
ng found under the base of the first pillar, z¢., the 
ng supporting column nearest the pulpit. These 
SS. pillars were of wood, and supported the gallery. 
by The face is very much worn, apparently from 
fe the influence of moisture, much of the inscrip- 
tion upon it being eaten away, so as to make it 
the partially illegible. Many of the letters are en- 
had tirely gone, and it was only after the most care- 
ud- ful examination that the inscription could be 
up deciphered ; it is in plain Roman capital letters. 
As THE OLp NortH Dutcu Cuurcu, New York. It reads, line for line, as follows: 
ted An American “Poet” of 1787 Sharply |{ 7s cifoxci was wnt ny nw coxonsoazion | 
” Criticised—Who was he ?—Among the NO- | | HE cITY OF NEW YORK FOR ENGLISH SERUICE UNDER THE | 
pro- tices of books in the Zown and Country Magazine | INSPECTION OF A COMMITTE OF 
for September, 1787, London, I find the follow- | ELDERS DEACONS 
edi- ing: ** The Lyric Works of Horace, translated | | PETER MARSCHALK ISAAC ROSEUELT 
: into English Verse. To which is added a number | | PETER L LoTT Sa | 
_ tie of Original Poems by a native of America Ss | | CORN s BogERT a 
gton Lally.” 'T y * 55: | | THEODORUS VAN WYCK GARRET ABEEL | 
ully. ‘These poems are dedicated to General ANDREW BREESTED IUR CARPENTER AND PROIECTOR., | 
etl Washington. We hope never to look upon their IOHN STAGG MASTER MASON AND ALEX. BATES. | 
, Ex- like again.’” Who was the native of America THE FIRST STONE WAS LAID IULY 2 1767. BY 
> ~ SEUELT SEN. ELDER. 
sople thus roughly handled? J. 1. Y. eeu arte RECEIUE THE ROOF. IUNE 17 1768 
> im- one Nree THESE PILLARS REARED IUNE 21 1768 
ould _ The Cedar-branch on the Top of Build- THE FIRST ENGLISH MINISTER FOR THE DUTCH 
those ings.—It was formerly customary, especially in CONGREGATION THE REUD ARCHIBALD LAIDLIE 1764 
the New England States, when, in the erection of PEACE BEWECE Tes SACI T5.4EM, 
s not a building, the highest peak of the roof had been sentas bcficesss/ a” ieeuoueie ae FECIT 
ease, reached, to attach thereto a green branch, usually croatian 
iplete of cedar. When and where did the custom| Among the names are those of the ancestors of 
originate, and what was its signification? some of the most prominent New Yorkers of the 
R. T. | present day. L. T. Warts. 
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Aboriginal Nomenclature.—Will the Editor 
of PorreR’s AMERICAN MonrTuHLY allow me to give 
a few more examples of aboriginal nomenclature, 
in order to show the formation of sounds, accord- 
ing to their manner—not grammar? In Allegan 
County, Michigan, there is a beautiful little lake, 
called ‘*Che-be-sink.’’ On its banks, till within 
the past few years, there has been a band of Otta- 
was settled, and under the auspices of the vener- 
able James Kelhiny, of the Episcopal Church, they 
had attained quite a state of civilization. But the 
influx of whites has caused the breaking up of the 
settlement. It will hardly, at first sight, be 
thought, from what I have heretofore written, that 
the name of this lake is what it means; but the 
many changes in an Indian dialect will account 
for this. Here ‘‘Chebe’’ is used for water, in- 
stead of ‘*Nebe,’’ and ‘‘ Sink’’ meaning the place 
of, or gathering—so we have the name to be the 
‘¢Place of Waters,’’ which is very applicable to 
the section, as will be confessed when one sees it. 
Lake Nipissing is another example of the same 
meaning, ‘‘Place of Waters,’’ but ‘ Nipi’’ or 
‘¢Nepe’’ is used instead of ‘*Chebe.’’ The final 
termination is but slightly different, as you will 
see. Saginau is from the Place of the Sacs or 
Sankies—‘‘ Ony’’ here being used for an animate 
thing, instead of ‘‘ink,’’ or “‘ iny’’ for inanimate 
—‘*Sac-e-nony.’’ Among the Algonkins, all in- 
struments end in bun or gun; this termination 
shows at once whether it is an instrument, ma- 
chine, tool, or similar article referred to. 

It is much to be regretted that in Michigan 
there are so many shires named after places in 
Ireland. No one seems to know how it came to 
be so; but it is patent that while the early-settled 
parts of the lower Peninsula commemorate states- 
men, the northern part was named after the civi 
divisions of another land, and that in face of the 
beautiful Indian names; see how Antrim, Roscom- 
mon, and such, look, compared with the others, 
and any one of taste will pray that the next Legis- 
lature will erase these, and substitute aboriginal 
names. ALEX. J. SHELDON. 


An Interesting Little Note.—The United 
States Capitol is seven hundred and fifty-one feet 
four inches long, being longer than St. Peter’s at 
Rome; has an inclosure of thirty-five acres. 
President Washington laid the corner-stone Sep- 
tember 18, 1793, and it was occupied by Congress 
for the first time in 1800. E. O. S. 

The length of St. Peter’s is—central building, 
six hundred and seven feet ; transepts, four hun- 
dred and forty-five feet. The height of the Capitol 
to the top of the statue of Liberty is two hundred 
and eighty-seven feet, while that of St. Peter’s to 
the top of the cross is four hundred and fifty-eight 
feet. 
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The Grave of St. Clair.—A correspondent 
signing himself ‘‘ Old Mortality,’’ communicates 
the following to one of the newspapers, the Press, 
of Philadelphia, we judge from the appearance of 
the clipping, though the friend who sends it does 
not mention the paper, or give his own name: 


GREENSBURG, Pa., May 15. 
In the beautiful cemetery near this place, on the 
left hand side of the main entrance, and imme- 
diately adjoining it, and surrounded by a luxuriant 
hedge of arbor vite, standsa large and neatly 
but plainly designed monument of native carved 
sandstone, which upon one side bears this inscrip- 
tion : 
The 
earthly remains 
of 
Major-General 
ARTHUR St. CLAIR 
are deposited 
beneath this humble monument, 
which is 
crected to supply the place 
of a nobler one, 
due from his country. 
He died August 31, 


1818, 
in the 84th year of his age. 
On the reverse side of the monument is the fol- 
lowing : 
This stone 
is erected 
over the bones of their 
departed brother 
by members of the 
MASONIC SOCIETY 
resident in this 
vicinity. 


The Old Mansion of General Henry Knox. 
—Can any reader of the MonrHLy inform me, 
under NoTEs AND QUERIES, whether there is any 
drawing extant of the old princely mansion of 
General Knox, the favorite officer of Washington? 
It was once my privilege to visit this place, many 
years ago, when it had lost little of its pristine 


elegance. Mrs. Holmes, the wife of the distin- 
guished wit and statesman, John Holmes, Senator 
of Congress from Maine, was then living. She was 
the youngest daughter of General Knox, and took 
pride in showing what was of interest to visitors. 
The house was beautifully situated, fronting St. 
George’s Bay, and upon an eminence commanding 
a view of a broad extent of country, streams and 
lakes, hills and valleys—the far-off ocean, head- 
lands, and islands. Ascending a long flight of 
steps, the entrance was into a circular anteroom, 
with niches for statuary, and full-length portraits 
upon the walls. One of these was that of General 
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Waldo, in court dress, and an exceedingly hand- 
some man. 
or a large portion of Maine was included in what 
is known as the Waldo Patent. 
In one of the large parlors were portraits of 
General Knox and wife, the former by Gilbert 
Stewart, and now in the possession of the Oak- 
smith family ; a magnificent work of art, and rep- 
resenting one of the fine, manly, executive men 
who achieved so much glory for themselves in 
founding our great Republic. 
The portrait of Mrs. Knox was that of a proud- 
looking but very beautiful woman, dressed in the 
high fashion of the period ; hair drawn back from 
the face, over a cushion, the waist long and ta- 
pering, and the skirts looped much as in the pres- 
ent style. She was the heir of the Waldo estate. 
I studied the face long and earnestly; so faultless 
in its contour, and yet baffling all scrutiny. I re- 
called the enthusiasm with which the old officers 
of the Revolution dilated upon her beauty, her 
grace, and haughty ways, and I could read it all 
there. I could see how the proud woman was the 
admiration of those proud men, she so unap- 
proachable. She was greatly admired by Wash- 
ington, the handsomest man of the times, who so 
happily blended the gentleness of a Christian sol- 
dier with the dignity of the Commander. 

It must have been a sight worth seeing when 
this stately man and beautiful woman danced the 
minuet together; the slow measure of the dance, 
the graceful evolutions so well calculated to ex- 
hibit a princely shape and queenly bearing. My 
grandmother, who was perfect in this dance, used 
to say, ‘‘ Only a lady could go through with the 
minuet.”’ 

Can any of your readers tell us where this pic- 
ture of Madam Knox is to be found? The dwell- 
ing was destroyed by fire many years ago—Was her 
portrait lost in the flames? I believe the Knox 
family is now extinct, unless a branch of it is pre- 
served through the Thatchers. 

Did Dr. Thatcher, who published a Journal of 
the Revolution, marry Miss Knox? 

Was B. B. Thatcher, poet and writer, a rela- 
tive ? ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





Drinking Horns of ‘‘ ye Olden Tyme.’’— 
Happening recently to discover two engravings of 
the curious old drinking-horn of the ancient Pusey 
family of Berkshire, England, it occurred to me 
they might interest the readers of the MonTHLY. 
The family horn, according to William Camden, 
the eminent English antiquary and historian, who 
flourished in the last quarter of the sixteenth and 
first quarter of the seventeenth centuries, was used 
chiefly upon state occasions and was regarded as a 
badge of the headship of the family. But the 
most remarkable peculiarity of the ancient family 


It will be remembered that the whole 


horn was its use in the conveyance of estates. 
Thus, the Cathedral of York holds a large part of 
its revenues in virtue of the possession of the horn 
of Ulphus, a Danish nobleman of the time of 
Canute, who, as Camden informs us, ‘‘ By reason 
of the difference which was like to rise between 
his sons about the sharing of his lands and lord- 
ships after his death, resolved to make them all 
alike; and thereupon coming to York with that 
horn wherewith he was used to drink, filled it 
with wine, and kneeling devoutly before the altar 
of God and St. Peter, prince of the apostles, 
drank the wine, and by that ceremony enfeoffed 
this church with all his lands and revenues.’’ He 
consummated the gift by presenting the horn to the 
church as the token of the irrevocable character 
of the deed. During the British Civil Wars, the 
horn came into the possession of a goldsmith by 
whom it was sold to Lord Fairfax ; it was restored 
to the church in 1675, by the Fairfax family, 








FAC-SIMILE OF THE INSCRIPTION UPON THE PusEY HorN. 
So too, the estates of the ancient Pusey family 
of Berkshire are held by the successive lords of the 
demesne, in and by virtue of the possession of the 
horn shown in the engraving. The horn is of 
ivory, richly ornamented with gold trimmings, 
the main band having upon it an old English in- 
scription, as shown in the second illustration— 
though Bishop Gibson (1715), Camden’s editor, 
considers the inscription of much later date than 
the horn. J. H. M. 


An Old Song.—F. H. M. communicates the 
following to the Boston Daily Advertiser, as hav- 
ing been first published in a Philadelphia news- 
paper, a hundred years ago. It can be read in 
three different ways. First, in regular order, when 








it condemns the Revolutionary cause; second, 
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downward on the left of the perpendicular line ; 
and third, in same manner on the right of the 
line; in both of which cases it condemns King 
George, the Tories, Parliament, etc., and upholds 
General Washington, Congress and the great cause 
in honor of which this year’s numerous Centennial 
celebrations are being held: 


Hark ! Hark ! the trumpet sounds, | the din of war’s alarms, 
O’er seas and solid grounds, | doth call us all to arms ; 
Who for King George doth stand, | their honors soon shall shine; 
Their ruin is at hand, | who with the Congress join. 

The acts of Parliament, | in them I much delight, 

I hate their cursed intent, | who for the Congress fight, 
The Tories of the day, | they are my daily toast, 

They soon will sneak away, | who Independence boast ; 
Who non-resistance hold, | they have my hand and heart. 
May they for slaves be sold, | who act a Whiggish part ; 

On Manstield, North and Bute, | may daily blessings pour, 
Confusion and dispute | on Congress evermore ; 

To North and British lords | may honors still be done, 

I wish a block or cord | to General Washington. 


E. H. Goss. 


‘‘O Mother Dear, Jerusalem.’’—The Zite- 
rary World says: ‘‘So general an interest has been 
manifested in the controversy as to the authorship 
of ‘O Mother Dear, Jerusalem,’ that we have 
taken pains to gather all attainable evidence in 
the matter. The best authorities seem to warrant 
the belief that the hymn in its present form was 
written by David Dickson, a Scotch clergyman 
(1583-1662).’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 

The late William Reed Deane, Esq., had a copy 
of this poem of so early a date that it could not 
have been written by David Dickson; and the 
initials of the author, which were given, were not 
D. D. From another source he had obtained the 
surname of the author, or possibly only a portion 
of it. The poem did not very materially differ 
from that attributed to Dickson. 

He issued proposals, about seventeen years ago, 
for a limited edition of the poem with historical 
notes, etc., but did not receive subscriptions 
enough to put it to press. The matter prepared 
for this work is, I believe, in the hands of his 
daughter. 

Many correspondents of the London ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries’ have written on this subject, but 
none of them carry the poem back to so early 
a date as Mr. Deane’s copy, which I have fre- 
quently seen. Joun Warp DEan. 


Old-Time Legal ‘*‘ Dodges.’’—The follow- 
ing documents show some of the forms and expe- 
dients to which our ancestors resorted in the 
Colony of New York for the purpose of barring 
or destroying an ‘‘estate-tail.’’ It seems these 
married women were willing to cut off the rights 
of their children, it is to be feared under undue 
influences from their husbands. The fact that 
Jacob Kip, Esqr., one of his Majesty’s Justices of 





the Peace, was innocent of the ability to write, 
seems a little strange in this age; but we must 
remember that even Kings have been like circum- 
stanced : 
ADVERTISEMENT 

This Is to give Notice, that Capt Albert Paw- 
ling of Vister County in the Province of New 
York and Catherina his Wife and Mr. Gilbert 
Livingstone of said County and Cornelia his Wife 
Intend to apply to the Honorable House of Repre- 
sentatives of this Province of New Yofk for an 
Act of Assembly of this Province to enable him 
him the said Albert Pawling and Catherina his 
Wife and him the said Gilbert Livingstone and 
Cornelia his Wife, respectively, to sell some Part 
of certain Lands in this County and other Parts 
of this Province formerly belonging to Coll. 
Henry Beckman late of said County of Vlster, 
deceased and by him in his Life time by his last 
Will and Testament, settled on them the said 
Catherina and Cornelia respectively, and their 
respective Heirs of the Bodies of the said Cathe- 
rina and Cornelia; whereof all manner of Per- 
sons any ways concerned are hereby directed to 
take notice. 
Dutchess County the 
ninth of August Annogq. 
Dom. 1728 

Dutchess ss. Be it Remembered that on the 
Second Day of Sebt. Annog. Dom. One Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Twenty Eight, ap- 
peared before me Jacob Kip Esq’. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the said County 
assigned Roolof Kip of full age being sworn on 
the Holy Evangelists,sayeth that the above Printed 
Advertisement or Notification is a true copy of a 
Notification or Advertisement, set up and affixed 
at the request of the therein mentioned Albert 
Pawling and Gilbert Livingstone by this Deponent 
on the Church at Rhinebeck In Dutchess County 
aforesaid and farther this Deponent sayeth, that 
he hath seen and read, three several Sundays suc- 
cessively now last past, the said Advertisement or 
Notification at the said Church so set up there as 
aforesaid and further sayeth not— 


ALBERT PAWLING 
GILBERT LIVINGSTONE 


Root Kip 
Sworn before me the Day 


and Year above written 
his 
Jacos Kip 
mark 
The mark resembles a ragged J K. 


M. M. Jones. 


George Croghan.—Your correspondent, Mr. 
Evans, will find a good sketch of the life of the 
Indian trader, George Croghan, in a note on page 
982 in volume VII. ‘‘ Documents Relating to the 
Colonial History of New York.’’ 
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The Monthly.—We feel amply rewarded for the extra 
care and trouble it cost us by the general commendation the 
July number has received from our patrons and from the 
press. We trust the present number will be found equal, if 
not in some particulars superior, to its predecessors. 

We have a large number of valuable papers, autograph 
letters, and other matter, awaiting space—we shall have 
them all in as soon as we can; and, meanwhile, beg to 
tender our apologies for the unavoidable delay in their 
insertion, with our thanks to the kind friends who have 
favored us with original articles, copies of rare letters and 
documents, etc. We have an ample supply of miscellaneous 
matter for three months to come; but we want more original 
historical and biographical papers. But still more we shall 
be grateful for items for the department of NoTEs AND 
QUERIES. 


The Silent Witness, and ‘‘ When Sparrows Build.” — 
We were induced, in an unlucky hour, to decide to omit 
from the July MONTHLY the usual installment of “The 
Silent Witness,” and the conclusion of the short story under 
the caption ‘“‘ When Sparrows Build’’—our object being to 
gain space for the large amount of superior historical matter, 
i view of the Nation’s Birth-Month. We say “in an 
unlucky hour,” because we have been catching fits ever 
since—the number of persons interested in “ The Silent 
Witness” appears to be countless, if we may judge from the 
number of scoldings that have been administered to us in 
consequence of its being unusually sz/en¢ for the month. It 
is notable, too, that the complainants are not mere giddy 
school-girls and unstable youth—but among them are some 
of our staid and highly intellectual readers and most valued 
contributors; for instances, we may name the general 
favorite of the MONTHLY’s readers, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith, and the scholar and divine, Rev. , well, 
upon second thought, he shall be nameless, chiefly because 
he might take exceptions to the remark that we should have 
to annex, 7. ¢., “ one of the most learned and elegant of our 
contributors.’’ Not less than a thousand, nor more than ten 
thousand, have censured the omission; we cannot make any 
better amende honorable than to assure them that we shall 
not so sin again. 








(Communication.} 
The Bunker Hill Centennial Celebration.—The tra- 
veler approaching Boston a day or two before the 17th of 
June might have seen the first signs of the coming celebra- 
tion in the numerous platform-cars which stood at many of 
the way stations. Numbers of these cars had been fitted up 
with rude board seats to accommodate the throngs expected 
to flock toward Boston, which for one day at least became 
the “ Hub” not only of New England but of the whole 
United States. 
Having reached the city, signs of preparation became nu- 
merous enough. The whole population seemed already 








aroused to a high pitch of excitement. The streets were gay 
with decorations, and along the whole line of march carpen- 
ters were engaged in erecting platforms on every available 
spot from which a view of the procession might be obtained. 
Although these stands were crowded to excess, it is worthy 
of note that no accident occurred from their breaking down, 
so thoroughly had they been tested by the authorities. 

The day before the Centennial was almost as much a holi- 
day as “ Bunker Hill Day” itself. The visiting military 
organizations were constantly arriving and crowds of stran- 
gers surged through the streets in search of the various points 
of interest. 

The eventful 17th dawned clear and pleasant. The gi- 
gantic procession was announced to move at 11.30 A.M. 
From early morning the streets had been crowded, and every 
hour added to the throng, as train after train brought in the 
people from the neighboring towns. The line of march was 
in some doubt up to the last moment. Each of the various 
men in authority desired a different route, and this led to much 
strife. This finally having been decided upon, another dis- 
cussion arose between the Grand-Marshal, General Osborne, 
and Mayor Cobb, of Boston, as to which of them should 
have the escort of two companies of regulars. ‘The Mayor 
gained his point, and the Grand-Marshal was obliged to con- 
tent himself with a battalion of militia, From various causes 
the procession did not move till after one o’clock, and the 
time occupied in its passage was nearly four hours. The 
entire force of Massachusetts militia, numbering over five 
thousand men, led the column. Then followed the various 
visiting military bodies, headed by the famous New York 
Seventh Regiment, and including the Fifth Maryland Regi- 
ment from Baltimore, the. First and Second Pennsylvania 
Regiments from Philadelphia, and very many smaller organi- 
zations. Among these may be mentioned the Charleston 
(South Carolina) Washington Light Infantry, Norfolk (Vir- 
ginia) Artillery Blues, the Philadelphia City Troop and 
Washington Grays, and others coming from a less distance. 

The distinguished men in the procession included Gen- 
erals Sherman, Burnside, and Banks, Vice-President Wilson, 
and Governors and Mayors too numerous to mention. The 
remaining divisions of the column consisted of civic so- 
cieties, except the last, which was made up of tradesmens’ 
wagons. After a long march through Boston, the procession 
crossed the Charlestown Bridge, and passing around the 
monument, was shortly after dismissed. 

The exercises in the large tent on Bunker Hill consisted 
principally of an oration by Hon. Charles Devens, Jr., after 
which General Sherman made a few remarks, and was fol- 
lowed by Governors Hartranft of Pennsylvania and Bedle of 
New Jersey. The benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. 

One of the most interesting incidents of this Centennial 
was the exhibition of Revolutionary Relics, at No. 56 Beacon 
street. The articles were loaned by private parties solely for 
the occasion, and the result was a very remarkable collection, 
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filling the entire building. On the first floor an accurate 
New England kitchen of 1775 was to be seen, and on one 
of the upper floors one of the rooms was arranged as a state 
bedroom of one hundred years ago. Among the relics were 
the swords used by Warren and Putnam at Bunker Hill, 
and the gun with which Major Pitcairn was killed. The 
mementos of Warren were very numerous, including cloth- 
ing and jewelry. Several pieces of silverware manufactured 
by Paul Revere attracted attention. 

It would be well if this exhibition in Boston could be fol- 
lowed by similar ones in other cities. Doubtless both New 
York and Philadelphia might arrange collections equal to 
this in interest. A thorough canvass might bring to light 
many relics which, gathered together, would form valuable 
exhibitions during our Centennial year. 

A. C. ZABRISKIE. 

To the honest, earnest lover of our undivided country, 
there is nothing more thoroughly gratifying in the Centen- 
nial celebrations that are now following each other in 
regular course, than the important influence they are exert- 
ing towardé the thorough reunion of North and South, All 
sections have a patriotic interest in the great events we as a 
Nation commemorate, and this interest tends to obliterate 
the unhappy feelings that naturally grew out of and fora 
time survived the late war. Long before the Centennial 
period is passed, we look to see the last vestige of the Sec- 
tional spirit of antipathy, or even coldness, give place to the 
more noble spirit of national, fraternal regard. 

The visit of General Fitzhugh Lee and the Norfolk Light 
Blues to Boston to join in the Bunker Hill festivities, with 
the cordial welcome they met and the good feeling they 
bore home, will serve as an illustration of the good fruits 
that are growing upon the Centennial Tree. We append 
some extracts from some of the newspapers of the South and 
North, as farther straws - 

“The men who fought for the Union on the one side, and 
the men who fought for the Confederate cause on the other 
side, are, after all, the truest and safest reconstructors. Fitz- 
hugh Lee in Boston, bearing Virginia’s offering of national 
patriotism and Southern good-will to the North to be laid on 
the altar of the Union at Bunker Hi!l, and received with 
shouts of joy as he has been, is truly typical of a genuine 
reconciliation of the best and bravest of both. sections.”’— 
Richmond Whig. 

“When the Southern people at Vicksburg decorated the 
graves of Federal with those of Confederate dead, they 
cleared with one little act a load of prejudice from the mind 
of the North. So, when Boston gives an ovation to our 
Fifth Regiment and honors with the highest of its own 
leaders a representative Southern soldier, it puts to shame a 
hundred calumnies, and takes its true place in the friendly 
regard of the South.”— Baltimore Gazette. 

“One of the most practical exhibitions, this week, of the 
love of Southerners for Bunker Hill, is the shipment to Sa- 
vannah of three or four large packages of the earth of 
Bunker Hill, accompanied by a large square sod. The 
sacred soil isto be the ‘ bright, particular’ treasure of the 
conservatories of several opulent Savannese. May it ever be 
green and fertile in kind remembrances under the genial 
skies of the sunny South!”—Boston Transcript. 

“ The reception of the South Carolina and Virginia troops 





by the Bostonians was actually pathetic in its manly hearti- 
ness and mutual sympathy and good feeling. Almost for 
the first time since the close of the war the people of both 
sections have now met face to face and given the right hand 
of fellowship. Both sides respect each other more for having 
fought ‘so bravely, and there is now at length manifested a 
strong desire for a renewed union and genuine peace. Our 
Centennial celebrations will prove to have been godsends, 
indeed, if they serve to effect a complete reconciliation be- 
tween the North and South, as now seems probable.” — New 
Haven Fournal and Courier. 

“The people are coming together; nature and nationality 
are speaking frankly and unbosoming Americans under the 
inspiration of a glorious opportunity. We feel ihat a brighter 
sun has arisen upon the Republic, and a happier day dawned 
upon the country.””— Baltimore News. 

Unfortunately there are a few, and fortunately they are 
but few, people in both sections whose patriotic love of 
country has not developed to the extent of making them 
willing heartily to participate in the efforts to restore amity 
and true unity to the whole land. One of this sort is the 
Editor of a large Western paper, and he gets off the fol- 
lowing : 

“If we are to acquiesce and honestly accept the results of 
the war, live as one people, under one flag, and have for our 
object the strengthening and perpetuation of a government 
one as the ocean, and as to the States as distinct as the bil- 
lows, it is essential that the truth should be spoken, and only 
the truth, in regard to the cause of the rebellion. We may 
admit that men die nobly and conscientiously in a bad cause, 
but that does not make wrong right. The principle upon 
which the rebellion was fought was a bad one, and this is 
the point which graveyard orators and leaders of public 
opinion should aim to impress upon the minds of rising 
generations. It should be written in letters of gold in the 
pages of our country’s history, as it has been written in blood 
on hundreds of battle-fields.”” 

We do not give the name of the paper, because we hope 
the Editor will live to regret the utterance of such views at 
this particular time. 


The Iron Trade.—America vs. England.—The Lon- 
don Zimes concludes an article, written in a rather alarmed 
tone, on the condition of the English iron trade, in which 
the increased production of the United States is fully shown 
by statistics, with the remark that “the developments of the 
American iron industries have of late years been both large 
and continuous. The American iron market is no longer 
commanded by our exports, and our iron trade must bestir 
if it desires still to command other markets, including the 
English, in which it has already found formidable rivals.” 

In this connection, it is worthy of note that in 1872 we 
exported 1,477 tons of pig-iron to Europe, and in 1874 our 
exports had grown to 16,039 tons. 


“‘ Eighty-two years old, and as straight as a ramrod; 
worth nearly a hundred million, and adding to ’em every 
day; clear in his head as a bell, and tight in the hand as a 


vise.’ This is a sort of verbal Silhoutte of the venerable 
and vigorous Commodore Vanderbilt that was thrown off the 


other day by one of his friends. 
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THE SOLDIERS’ Soacne BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY. 


The Soldiers’ Monument at Beverly, New Jersey. 
—A simple and plain, and yet one of the most beautiful 
monuments in the country, was unveiled on the 28th of June, 
in the National Cemetery at the delightful little town of 
Beverly, New Jersey, which was thronged with military and 
civic visitors from the different counties of the State, with a 
goodly number from Philadelphia. The ceremonies were 
impressive, the speeches excellent, and the whole affair a 
perfect success. Ex-Governor Joel Parker was the orator of 








the occasion, and we sincerely regret our inability to give 
his oration entire—it is one of those rare compositions that 
can be read with almost as much pleasure and profit as 
heard, We venture a brief extract, which will serve to con- 
vey a faint conception of the patriotic spirit which animates 
it—nothing less than the entire oration can afford a fair crite- 
rion of the ability and eloquence of the orator : 

“With the return of peace a most difficult problem was 
presented. How was unity of feeling to be restored? * * 
A Union in fact as well asin name is near at hand. If 
the soldiers of both armies could have met in convention, 
harmony and unity would have returned years ago. You 
who witnessed the fraternization of one of the regiments of 
this brigade with a celebrated Southern regiment on the bat- 
tle ground of Monmouth, where ninety-seven years ago this 
day the Maryland Line and the Jersey Blue fought side by side 
to achieve the independence of their common country, will 
readily appreciate what I have said. That was the first de- 
monstration of the kind, and the Seventh New Jersey are 
glad to know that a year later their example was followed at 
Bunker Hill. The cordial reception of Fitzhugh Lee in the 
streets of Boston will do more towards hastening concord 
and reconciliation than a thousand resolutions of Congress, 
* * * Henceforth the men of the South as well as the 
North will join with the same fervency in speaking of the 
flag of our fathers— 

“ «Flag of the free! heart’s hope and home, 

By angel-bands to Valor given, 
The stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven! 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us ?” 


‘“« The centennial anniversaries of the battles of which our 
liberty was achieved by men of resolution both North and 
South, East and West, gives opportunity for their descend- 
ants to meet on common ground and revive patriotic asso- 
ciations. When the grand Centennial of 1876, to be cele- 
brated in the city of Philadelphia, shall have passed, all sec- 
tional differences will have been forgotten, and the people 
will renew their vows of allegiance to their common country. 
If it has no other effect than this it will be worth far more 
than it cost. I have faith in the future of our nation. I 
can see no reason why this Government should not endure 
through alltime. The dangers which heretofore threatened 
no longer exist. It has been settled beyond controversy that 
no State has a right to secede from the Union, and the insti- 
tution which was a constant menace to our peace and safety 
isno more. The people of the South in good faith accept 
the stern logic of events, they regard the Constitution, with 
the amendments, as the law of the land, and soon their 
strength will be renewed, and their former prosperity re- 
gained. I have full faith that this nation, vast in domain, 


wonderful in progress, will continue distributing its blessings 
of free government throughout the world for centuries to 
come. The State has done well to erect this beautiful monu- 
ment to commemorate the heroic deeds of our nation’s fallen 





defenders. After all here assembled shall have passed from 
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earth, this noble shaft will continue to point towards heaven. 
Here future generations will assemble, and receiving fresh 
inspiration from the hallowed spot, renew their devotion to 
the Union, and learn that our patriot dead have not died in 
vain. Departed spirits of the heroic dead, our work may 
perish, but yours shall endure forever; this monument may 
moulder away, but your memories shall not fade. Whenever 
among men a heart shall be found which beats in transports 
of patriotism and liberty, its aspirations will be to claim kin- 
dred with you. 


«Then rest in peace, O noble hearts! 
Who on your country’s altars gave 
Your youth, your health, your lives, your all, 
And died your country’s life to save.’ ”’ 
The dimensions of the monument are— 


Ist granite base 15 feet square, 1 ft. high. 
2d “ “ 13 “ I “ 
3d “ “ II “ I 
Marble Base 9 o 8 
« Die 5 diameter 10 
“Shaft 3 = 25 
“ Cap 4 
“Sculptured Soldier, 9 ft. 
Earth Terrace 5 * 


Total 64 ft. 6 in. 


The monument contains as it stands 
one thousand cubic feet of marble, and 
consists of only eleven pieces—the 
largest being nine feet square and 
two feet thick and weighing about 
thirteen tons—the whole monument 
weighing about eighty tons. It is the 
largest monument containing the same 
amount of material in a like number of 
pieces ever made in Italy or erected in 
this country. 
The ground for the Soldier’s Ceme- 
tery, in which the monument stands, 
was given to the Uuited States Gov- 
ernment by Mr. Joseph Weyman, of 
Beverly. 
The first engraving shows the monu- 
ment complete. The statue was cut 
by one of the best sculptors in Italy, SOLDIER AT 
and is a perfect piece of Art. “ REsT.” 
On the sides of the square upon which the shaft rests are 
sculptured the emblems of the four branches of the United 
States service as shown below : 











ARTILLERY. 

















CAVALRY. 























In conclusion, it is worthy of note that the monument is 
hewn from a single block of the finest Italian marble, and is 
the work of Messrs. Van Gunden & Young, of Philadelphia. 
[The MonTHLY is indebted for the engravings to Mr. David 
Scattergood, the skillful engraver, and editor and publisher 
of the Beverly Visitor.] 


In giving a reason for the dearth of scholars and writers 
in the United States army, we would say that the course of 
training at West Point keeps every boy out of the army who 
has not an excessively developed talent for mathematics. 
Boys who would make historians, novelists, and poets are 
sent home because they have no special faculty for compre- 
hending and applying the higher mathematics, Hundreds 
of men are kept out of the service who would become great 
scholars and great soldiers, but they lack the phrenological 
bump which at West Point outweighs the whole head. In 
looking over the report of the graduating exercises we notice 
that only forty-three of the cadets passed the examination 
and were given commissions. Under existing laws there 
should be two hundred and seventy-three cadets at the insti- 
tution, which, if divided equally among the four classes, 
would give sixty-eight to each class. It is quite apparent 
that at least twenty-five of those who started out with the 
class have been dropped by the way.—Baltimore American. 
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King Philip’s War—its Bi-Centennial Anniversary. 
—lIn the round of Centennial celebrations, it is refreshing to 
note a variation in the way of a “ Bi-Centennial.” We see, 
by the papers of the 22d of June, that the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society made an excursion to Mount Hope on the 
21st, “in commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of King Philip’s War. A clambake was served at King 
Philip’s ancient seat, and addresses were made by the Hon. 
Samuel G. Arnold, Professor Deman, the Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Dexter, and others.” And in the papers of the 23d we find 
this telegram : 

“ WARREN, RHODE ISLAND, Fune 22.—The celebration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the attack made upon 
Swanzey, Massachusetts, by King Philip at the opening of 
his war on the New England Colonies took place to-day in 
this ancient town. The ceremonies consisted of a procession, 
a dinner, an oration, and speeches. The line of march was 
taken up at Coles Station, under command of General Na- 
than Goff, of Warren, Rhode Island, by the citizens of 
Swanzey and Somerset, Massachusetts, and of Warren and 
Barrington, Rhode Island, towns which originally formed 
the old township of Swanzey. Among the distinguished 
guests present were the Hon. George B. Loring, orator of 
the day ; Governor Gaston and staff, of Massachusetts, and 
Governor Lippitt, of Rhode Island. The great gathering 
was held in Pearse’s Grove, in Swanzey, where a tent had 
been erected capable of holding fifteen hundred persons, 
under the management of the Swanzey Agricultural Club, 
The assembly was large and enthusiastic, and the celebration 
a great success in every respect. Dr. Loring spoke more than 
an hour, giving a sketch of the settlement of Swanzey, the 
religious freedom which prevailed there, and the scenes of 
the terrible conflict known as King Philip’s War.” 

Thus ¢empus fugit, and we can rejoice in the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of what was no subject of rejoicing at 
the time of its occurrence. 


The Great Centennial—Among the more important 
movements in Centennial preparation since the July MONTH- 
Ly’s chronicle, was the assembling at Philadelphia of a large 
number of the most prominent bankers of all sections of the 
country. They were called together by the committee hav- 
ing in charge the arrangement for that department of the 
Exposition; the assembling took place on the 24th of June, 
and, notwithstanding the intense heat, was a grand success, 
in the large number and high standing of the bankers who 
responded, in the spirit evinced by both the hosts and the 
guests, inthe general enjoyment of the doings and the fes- 
tivities, and in the good results that are ensured for the vast 
enterprise. As no considerable gathering of Americans can 
take place without speech-making and Resolveds, so part of 
the exercises at this assemblage was of this sort; but though 
such things are usual, the speeches and resolutions on this 
occasion were unusually excellent. We give the resolutions, 
as we deem them too important to refuse them the space 
they demand: 

“ Resolved, That the action of ‘ The Banks and Bankers’ 
Committee on Coins and Currency of the United States 
Centennial Exposition of 1876,’ at Philadelphia, on the 20th 
of May, 1875, in inviting the National and other banks, and 





all bankers of the United States, to send representatives to a 
meeting to be held at Philadelphia, on the 24th day of June, 
1875, on the Centennial Grounds, to form an Association for 
the purpose of collecting, classifying, and exhibiting in a 
suitable department of the Centennial Buildings, specimens 
of the coins and paper money of the American Colonies of 
the United States, and of all the States, from the earliest 
settlement of the country to the date of the Exhibition, to- 
gether with such statistics of banking and finance generally 
as will make that department attractive, of historic interest, 
and illustrative of the development and progress of the 
country, be, and the same is hereby cordially approved, and 
that an Association for said purpose be now formed. 

‘Resolved, That the name of the Association shall be 
‘The Banks and Bankers’ Association on Coins and Currency 
of the United States Centennial Exposition of 1876,’ and 
that the officers of said Association shall be the officers of 
the committee by whose invitation we are here assembled, 
with such additional officers and members of the National 
Committee as may be appointed hereafter to represent the 
severa: States of the United States, and perfect the organi- 
zation of this Association. 

‘Resolved, That as the representatives of the National 
and other banks—as bankers and numismaticians, we will 
earnestly co-operate in the interesting and desirable effort to 
make the coinage and currency of the nation tell their story 
of a hundred years, will use every proper means to secure 
subscriptions to the Centennial stock, and to give efficiency 
to the Centennial celebration of our nation’s independence. 

“Resolved, That, as this celebration is neither local nor 
sectional, but national, comprehensive, significant, and patri- 
otic, we sincerely invite all the banks and bankers of all the 
States of our Union, East, West, North, and South, to co- 
operate with us in celebrating the first century of American 
Nationality—our Union, liberty, and independence, secured 
by battle and blood in 1776—Union, liberty, and independ- 
ence still ours, and to be ours in peace and brotherhood in 
1876. 

“Resolved, That as Philadelphia was the home of Robert 
Morris, the great financier and patriot of the Revolution, we, 
as the representatives of the moneyed institutions of our 
country, deem it proper and well to honor him by uniting 
and celebrating in this city of ‘ The Declaration’ the Cen- 
tennial of the independence he so largely contributed to 
secure, 

‘Resolved, That the energy exhibited and the progress 
made in the buildings and preparations for the Centennial of 
1876 not onfy excite our admiration, but give us the assu- 
rance that the Exposition will be a success, worthy of our 
nation and the subject and object of commemoration.” 

We regret that we cannot attempt even the briefest synop- 
sis of the admirable speeches, As showing that the glo- 
rious unifying, the peace-making influence of the coming 
celebration 1s recognized by the bankers, we make two very 
short extracts—one from the fine speech of George H. Stu- 
art, the other from the equally excellent remarks of ex- 
Governor Pollock : 

“ Let me say to you, gentlemen of the South, who are 
here to-day, that on that Centennial day no one will receive 
a warmer welcome than yourselves. We shall welcome the 
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gentlemen from the East and the North and the South and 
the West to this grand Centennial Anniversary, and hope to 
wash away in the memories of the glorious past all sectional 
pride, all sectional strife, all sectional jealousy. Let us 
exhibit a strong, a united Union. God bless the Union!” 

“ The event we are now approaching is one in which 
the past will be forgotten—when American citizens, in the 
full enjoyment of a common government, and a com- 
mon patriotism, in the full sympathy of a common Union, 
with grand principles of a universal liberty in person as well 
as in religion, will meet on this ground with clasped hands 


and warm hearts, and say that the American nation shall live 
forever.” 


The Centennial Fountain of the Roman Catholic 
Total Abstinence Societies, to be erected in Fairmount 
Park, will be an exceedingly handsome monument to the 
illustrious Revolutionary Patriots whom it is especially de- 
signed to honor, and at the same time a permanent token of 
the praiseworthy zeal of the Societies. . 

Mr. Philip A. Nolen, Corresponding Secretary of the 
(Roman) Catholic T. A. B. Societies’ Diocesan Union, has 
issued an official Circular to each of the C. T. A. B. S., of 
the country. The circular says: 

“ Our Union would again bring to your attention the noble 
project of erecting in 1876 a magnificent fountain in honor 
of the Centennial of American Independence, and in com- 
memoration of the illustrious services rendered by Commo- 
dore Barry, Charles Carrol of Carrolton, Archbishop John 
Carrol, and other Catholic patriots of the Revolutionary war. 
The project of erecting the Centennial Fountain is now 
being carried into successful execution. The designs have 
been adopted ; the magnificent statues are now being exe- 
cuted by the sculptor; three out of five of the models have 
been completed, and the other two will be in readiness 
before the contract time, August 1; the foundations have 
been commenced, and will be completed during August; 
the Philadelphia societies are actively at work collecting 
funds, some of them having already deposited handsome 
amounts; the co-operation of the Catholics of the whole 
Diocese has been secured; Most Rev. Bishop Wood has 
been kind enough to act as Treasurer of the fund, and every- 
thing points to a successful termination of our labors. 

“Whilst the Philadelphia societies are willing to shoulder 
the great bulk of the work, and have thus far taken the 
matter in hand and labored earnestly to make it a success, 
yet they are desirous of making the project a grand national 
undertaking, participated in by all the total abstinence socie- 
ties throughout America, and of having the fountain erected 
under the auspices of the C. T. A. Union of America. Dur- 
ing the Centennial year, all classes of our American people 
will be represented in the ceremonies. The Germans will 
dedicate a beautiful monument to Humboldt; the Italians, 
one to Christopher Columbus; the Jews, one emblematic of 
Religious Liberty; the Presbyterians, a large statue of With- 
erspoon, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence; and 
we are proud to say that the Catholic monument, the Cen- 
tennial Fountain, will far surpass them all in beauty of de- 
sign, colossal size, and artistic execution. Every Catholic, 
and especially every Irish Catholic, should, therefore, take 





a pride in contributing to the erection of the fountain, and 
every Catholic Total Abstinence man should take the great- 
est interest of all in the work, because the organization to 
which he belongs has undertaken its erection, and because 
one of the beautiful statues that will adorn it will be that of 
Father Mathew, the great apostle of total abstinence. 

“We, therefore, urge upon you confidently, as patriotic 
Catholics and Irishmen, to appoint a Centennial Committee 
to co-operate with us in the noble work, and to render your 
co-operation practical by collecting funds in aid of the pro- 
ject. All opposition and misunderstanding in reference to 
the fountain have now been removed. The Chicago Con- 
vention of the C. T. A. Union of America in October last, 
unanimously endorsed the project and passed resolutions in 
favor of it, expressing its gratification ‘ upon seeing the local 
societies throughout America raising voluntary subscriptions 
towards the undertaking.’ ” 

The circular also gives a list of twenty-one societies out- 
side of Philadelphia who have already responded to the 
appeals of the Philadelphia Union. 


The Archbishop of Philadelphia.—On Thursday, June 
17th, the “Right Rev.” became the “ Most Rev.” Dr. 
Wood, when he was invested with the “ Pallium.” This is 
a vestment which is sent from Rome to all Archbishops of 
the Romish Church, and to the four Latin Patriarchs of the 
East, on their accession. It was originally only a stole 
wound round the neck, with the ends hanging down behind 
and before. The earliest example of giving the pallium by 
the Pope occurred A.D. 501, when Symmachus presented it 
to the Bishop of Laurea, in Pannonia. Macarius, of Jeru- 
salem, who flourished early in the fourth century, is said to 
have been the first Bishop who wore a pallium, and the gar- 
ment was said to have been given to him by the Emperor 
Constantine the Great. The pallium is now a short white 
cloak with a red cross encircling the neck and shoulders and 
falling on the back. When the Roman See was in its great- 
est splendor, Archbishops were wont to go to Rome to 
receive the pallium, but now it is sent by a delegate. Some 
Bishops receive‘it as a mark of special honor. The cloth of 
which it is composed is woven from the wool of ten white 
lambs blessed at Rome on the festival of St. Agnes, and 
deposited on the tomb of St. Peter during the eve of his 
festival. 


A Good Suggestion.—The Lowell (Massachusetts) 7imes 
says: “ Philadelphia, the home of General Meade and Ad- 
miral Dahlgren, may well stir her people to raise monu- 
ments to their memory. She has undertaken to raise the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars for the purchase of an eques- 
trian statue of General Meade, to be erected either in 
Fairmount Park or in one of the squares of the city. Admi- 
ral Dahlgren's statue should be made of gun metal like 
his famous ordnance.” 


The death of General Breckinridge leaves but four gen- 
tlemen living who have been elected to the second highest 
office in the United States. They are Hannibal Hamlin, 
Andrew Johnson, Schuyler Colfax, and Henry Wilson. 
Mr. Johnson is the only ex-President now living, and he was 
not elected to that office by the people. 
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Common Sense.— Many of our readers will endorse the 
following paragraph froma Philadelphia newspaper : 

“ Last night the streets of Philadelphia were brilliant and 
noisy with an extensive torchlight demonstration in honor 
of the investiture of Archbishop Wood. The torchlight 
procession is the conventional American expression of 
political triumph, and the average citizen will fail to see its 
relevancy to a purely religious ceremonial; moreover, he 
will deprecate the introduction of the usage. We do not 
want Presbyterian platoons or a regiment of Lutheran lan- 
tern-bearers parading the streets with military music every 
time those denominations choose to celebrate some ecclesi- 
astical event. Political banners, with their strange devices, 
are bad enough in their wretched art and literature, but a 
worse fate is in store for us if our streets are to be illuminated 
with Methodist transparencies and Baptist banners every 
time something occurs which is calculated to excite the 
faithful Baptist or Methodist.” 


Free Cuba and its New President.— We find the fol- 
lowing in the telegraphic columns of the Philadelphia Press 
of the 18th of June: 

“ NEw YorK, Yune 17.—Senor Francisco Aguilera, Presi- 
dent of the Cuban Republic, who while in the capacity of 
Vice-President had come to this country on an important 
mission from the then President, Cespedes, from the moment 
he became President de jure has been striving to return to 
Cuba, a very difficult task for him to accomplish, as his 
movements were very closely watched by Spanish agents 
and spies in this country. Several weeks ago he disappeared 
from New York, where all his family reside, not even his 
most intimate friends knowing of his whereabouts. One of 
the latter, a respectable gentleman living in this city, re- 
ceived lately a letter from President Aguilera, informing him 
that he was on the point of sailing in a small schooner, with 
a small crew and four Cuban guides (men well acquainted 
with the part of Cuba where he was about to land). The 
same gentleman has to-day received a letter from an agent 
of the Cuban government in New York, informing him that 
a telegram from the captain of the aforesaid schooner had 
been received, communicating the intelligence that President 
Aguilera had safely landed on the shores of Cuba, having 
succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the Spanish cruisers. 
This news is reliable, and the Cubans in this country are 
highly elated, considering the event of great importance, as 
the presence of President Aguilera in Cuba will give a new 
impetus to the Cuban revolution.” 

We cordially wish President Aguilera and his cause entire 
success, and could wish there were some way for our great 
Republic to render efficient help to the gallant little Cuban 
Republic. 


At Oroomiah, Persia, an encouraging movement has 
commenced among the Jews. A young man, returning from 
Russia, where Le has received instruction from a Christian 
and read the New Testament, proclaimed his views to his 
relatives and friends. The result is that some twenty-five 
families have withdrawn from the synagogue, have asked 
and received instructors from the Presbyterian mission, 
attend some of the meetings, and are searching the Scrip- 
tures for further light. 
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A Practical Tribute to Dr. Livingstone’s Memory.— 
The strong hold which the memory of Livingstone has upon 
the Scottish people has been shown anew by the friendly co- 
operation of all the missionary societies of Scotland in the 
mission to the Lake Lyassa region of interior Africa. This 
mission is to be established on a promontory lake called Cape 
Maclear. The distance from the coast is about four hundred 
miles, all but sixty of which can be traveled by water, The 
enterprise is under the direction of the Free and Reformed 
Presbyterian churches, with liberal assistance from the United 
Presbyterians and the Established Church of Scotland. 


Church and State.—It is interesting to note the “ irre- 
pressible conflict” between the supporters and opponents of 
an “established” church in England. While one party is 
eager for the advancement of “the Established Church” in 
that country, by the creation of new bishops, another is just 
as confidently taking measures for dealing with it, as Mr. 
Gladstone dealt with the Irish Church, by disestablishment 
and disendowment. One additional Bishop (that of St. 
Albans) will be created before the close of the present Par- 
liamentary session, and it is very likely that a Bishopric of 
Cornwall will be created next year. The Established Church 
counts as within her fold thirteen millions out of the twenty- 
four millions of souls who form the population of England 
and Wales, and there are eighteen thousand clergymen of all 
degrees belonging to that Church. 


The famous case of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce has a parallel in 
Kentucky, where there is a lawsuit which was begun in 1815. 
The subject-matter of the suit is a tract of nineteen thousand 
acres of land. The original plaintiff was Joseph Blackwell, 
and the defendants were ninety-nine in number. The 
plaintiff died thirty years ago, and now it is believed that not 
one of the original parties or of the attorneys originally 
employed survives. The suit descends from father to son 
as much as a prized family possession. 


We clip the following from the Philadelphia Press : 
“Bishop Cheney (Reformed Episcopal), of Chicago, has 
engaged a number of the members of the Richings-Bernard 
Opera Troupe, which recently disbanded at Peoria, Illinois, 
to train and lead achoir of one hundred singers to furnish 
music for his congregation.” 


Miss Mary Telfair, daughter of ex-Governor Telfair, of 
Maryland, who died last week at the age of eighty-six, leaves 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars to the His- 
torical Society of Georgia; eighty thousand dollars to the 
Independent Presbyterian Church of Savannah, and thirty 
thousand dollars to the Presbyterian Church at Augusta, 
Georgia, besides other munificent bequests to hospitals and 
societies. She also leaves a handsome sum to a colored 
family, and liberal bequests to her servants. The estate is 
valued at more than one million dollars. 


Mark Twain, apropos of a new portable mosquito-net, 
writes that the day is coming “ when we shall sit under our 
nets in church and slumber peacefully, while the discomfited 
flies club together and take it out of the minister.’ 
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Strong Praise from a Political Opponent.—The St. 
Louis Republican, a Democratic organ of prominence and 
influence, says: ‘ Francis E. Spinner has been Treasurer of 
the United States for fourteen years. In that capacity he 
has been the guardian and distributor of more money than 
probably ever passed through the hands of a single man 
since money was invented. And not a single cent has ever 
stuck to his fingers. So faithful has he been to his great 
trust, that not even in the hottest periods of political antagon- 
ism, or the darkest periods of popular suspicion, has a breath 
of slander sullied the fair mirror of his fame.” 


The Worcester Gazette says: ‘Charlotte Cushman was 
saved from drowning fifty years ago by Cornelius Lovell, now 
a resident of Boston. This was the nearest Miss Cushman 
ever came to taking a ‘ positively last farewell.’’? No one, 
we opine, wishes the estimable lady to come nearer; and 
when she does actually take her “ positively last farewell” 
of the world’s stage, very many will sincerely mourn. 


The Albany Yournal wonders what will become of the 
Beecher jury. It says: “ They must manage to continue in 
public life. Let them form themselves into a base-ball club, 
or a dramatic company, or an operatic company, or mount 
the lecture platform. A co-operative lecture on the trial, 
each man speaking not more than five minutes, so as to 
bring the aggregate talk within an hour, ought to take. 


The New Haven Palladium suggests that a fitting celebra- 
tion for centennial times for New Haven would be the thor- 
ough regrading and remodeling of the green, under supervi- 
sion of Donald G. Mitchell, and the erection thereon of 
bronze statues of Roger Sherman, Connecticut’s Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence ; James Hillhouse, who led the 
militia inthe defence of the town against the British, and 
John Davenport, the founder of the town. 


We have deferred the obituary of Samuel G. Drake, the 


historian, to next month, in hope of inducing one of his late 





neighbors to furnish a notice of him. 
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A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and 
-ennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, and 
other Romantic Localities, with the Citiesand Landscapes 
of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, Ar- 
chitecture, Life, Manners and Character. Edited by 
EDWARD STRAHAN. J/lustrated with Engravings by 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, F. D. Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
E. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent Artists. 
Philadelphia; Allen, Lane & Scott, and FF. W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 

He who reads this title can form no conception of the rare 
beauty of this serial, or of its intrinsic value as a grand 
specimen of as fine wood-engraving as has ever been pro- 
duced. The illustrations are all new in design, afford per- 
fect representations of the various places, the landscapes, etc., 
and are in the highest degree creditable to their respective 
designers and to Mr. Lauderbach, the engraver. But the 
marvelous elegance of the work ends not with the careful 
production of first-class engraving; the literary matter by Mr. 
Strahan is worthy of the pictures, and the excellence of the 
paper, presswork, etc., leaves nothing to be desired. Cer- 
tainly no Pennsylvanian of taste who has any regard for the 
good old State should hesitate to subscribe; but its interest 
cannot be restricted to Pennsylvanians—independent of its 
value as a contribution to the literature of the Centennial 


period, it should command a large subscription as a mere | 
evidence of the progress achieved in the art of wood-engraving. | 


The first two parts embrace superb views of Independence 
Hall and other historical edifices of the city, besides some of 
the picturesque scenes in the Park. Later numbers will em- 
brace striking scenery in all sections of the State. 


The Centennial Book of the Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, with Fac-Simile Autographs, 
Illustrations, Portraits, etc. By WILLIAM BROTHERHEAD. 
Philadelphia: $. M. Stoddart & Co. 

Parts 9 to 12 inclusive are before us, and we are happy 
to say they fully sustain the high character of the work. 
This work is unique, and we consider it most valuable for 
the true American, especially for those who like to read 
and learn about their own country. The Historical Mon- 
ograph is well written and more interesting than we had 
anticipated. 


Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Revised and Edited by the 
Hon. Ropert T. Conran, Author of “ Aylmere, or Fack 
Cade, the Bondman of Kent.” 

Messrs. Charles Desilver & Sons, of Philadelphia, have 
in course of preparation a new edition of Judge Conrad’s 





excellent ‘ Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers,”’ beyond 
question the best series of sketches of those fathers of our 
Republic. It is proposed to issue this edition about the Ist 
| of January next, and a most desirable contribution to the 
| literature of the Centennial Year it will be. 


Burley’s United States Centennial Gazetteer and 
Guide, 1876. CHARLES HoLLANpD KIpDDER, Editor. 
We are in receipt of a fragmentary sort of pamphlet which 

we presume is designed as a specimen prospectus. The 
title-page is so extensive that we do not copy in full—indeed, 
it forms a table of contents in itself, and from it and the 
specimen pages we judge the work will be one of great 
value. S, W. Burley, of Philadelphia is the publisher. 
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Books in Paper.—There are so many advantages in 
favor of making paper covers the ordinary dress of books, 
that we look to see that style finally adopted in America, as 
it is in France and Germany and on the continent generally. 
In England, the cloth covers are put on loosely, and the 
leaves are left uncut, so that the books can hardly be called 
bound at all; and, indeed, in technical language, are not 
bound. With us, the almost unvarying style of books in 
cloth has an appearance of permanence about it, and it is 
very true that books which have been cut and put into strong 
cloth covers are not likely to be rebound in leather, and are 
not so rebound to advantage. 

Books should be treated as magazines, brought out in 
paper covers, with uncut edges, and made to depend for 
their life upon the real permanence of their contents. Libra- 
ries, whose business it is to preserve all literature, would at 
once put a book into stout binding of a suitable character, 
which in most cases would never have to be changed ; indi- 
vidual owners of books would select those which they va- 
lued, and exercise their taste and judgment in dressing them 
in leather, and ephemeral literature would go the way of all 
rubbish. As it is now, a vast number of useless books owe 
their continued miserable existence to the sort of divinity 
with which they are hedged by their substantial covers. 

The average price of books by this method would be 
lowered, for people would be required to pay only for the 
substantial thing. The date of this advance in civilization 
may be calculated by the advance in other directions. When 
the American of refined manners and simple taste is allowed 
in traveling to live quietly at public houses, and not in a 
blaze of looking-glass glory, to dine well, and not feel that 
he is an unwilling particeps criminis in barbaric waste, then 
he will be able to read books in all the freshness, and ease, 
and handiness of paper binding. 

It is not likely that we shall fall exactly into the conti- 
nental method, any more than we have exactly followed the 
English. The conditions of making and selling books here 
are different. The probability is rather that we shall hit 
upon some cheap substitute for cloth and boards, which will 
avoid the expense and stiffness of our present covers, and 
obviate the patent difficulties of destructible paper covers. 


M. Charles Blanc, the art-critic of the Zemps, the com- 
mentator on Rembrandt’s etchings, and author of number- 
less contributions to art-criticism, has made some excellent 
remarks on how to frame the prints with which most people’s 
walls are mcre or less adorned. M. Blanc cannot say too 


much against the modern fashion of exposing to view an im- 


mense margin of white cardboard all around the picture. 
He reminds us that old-fashioned amateurs used to frame 
their Nanteuils, their Callois, their Rembrandts, quite closely, 
like a painting. He does not quite recommend this, how- 
ever, But it is well to mention—what every observant per- 
son knows and sometimes forgets—that the white light of a 
broad white margin kills the high lights of the print itself. 
The faintest rough gray paper, or faintest rough buff paper, 
is the best. A fairly broad mount is then not only allowable, 
but advisable, though the modern fashion errs on the side of 
excess, As to frames, the golden rule is surely to choose 
the frame which will least of all attract the eye. Black 
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wooden frames are, of course, at once sober and decorative 
in their general effect, but, if placed close to the picture, 
they are perhaps too apt to catch the eye. The thin frame 
of plain oak, unpolished, is, of all, the least obtrusive. No 
one who has noticed how, by an inappropriate frame, you 
may make a good print look almost a bad one, and, by an 
appropriate, a tolerable print look a very good one, wil) 
grudge a few minutes given to this subject of framing. 


The Pope, it is announced, has resolved on carrying out 
his long-projected plan of placing twelve statues around the 
cupola of St. Peter’s, as Michael Angelo designed. Each 
statue will be assigned to a different sculptor, and he must 
have lived in Rome before 1870, and not have allied himself 
against the Holy See. 


This, with his autograph, was Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s contribution to a bazar and fancy fair at Man- 
chester, England, for the benefit of a sick children’s hos- 

ital : 
“ Hugged in the clinging billows’ grasp, 

From seaweed fringe to mountain heather, 

The British oak with rooted grasp 
Her slender handful holds together ; 

With cliffs of white and bowers of green, 
And ocean narrowing to caress her, 

Anc hills and threaded streams between— 
Our little Mother-isle, God bless her !”” 


Conversation.—May it not fairly be taken for granted 
that conversation must be numbered among the Lost Arts ? 
We chat, and talk, and discuss, and preach—we do not con- 
verse. We are too much ina hurry, our minds have too 
little play, we care not enough for the graces, and too much 
for the comforts and luxuries of life to converse. Yet we 
have no more reason to expect our society to produce the 
requisite and fleeting graces of language without any care, 
for them, than we have cause to look for delicate flowers in 
vegetable gardens, 

Conversation is so pre-eminently a matter of art and con- 
fidence, of cleverness and trust, and so little a matter of 
study or of books that the bookis hman and student shine 
less in conversation than the traveler and the man of the 
world. The best conversation is first fed by life, and then 
by literature. To converse, we must have unharnessed 
minds. But the Americans, as all people doing the work of 
this century, are in harness. To-day we do hack-work., 
Our beds are stalls, our homes stables forthe night, our 
tables little better than mangers, over which we eat in 
silence. With the decline of the art of conversation, polite- 
ness likewise has gone. We are now poor listeners, but good 
readers. Tobe good readers costs us nothing but time and 
the price of our journal, book, or magazine. But to bea 
good listener and a good conversationalist costs us deference 
to others, modulation of voice, self-restraint, amiability and 
patience; we must have what the French call esprit; we 
must have something of the Christian about us—but all this 
is a tedious task to sharp, go-ahead, driving business men; 
so they read and forego the pleasure which animated and 
cherished social intercourse might give to us—so they suffer 
a neglected art to become a lost art. 
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The Preparation of Tea.—The definite effects sought 
from tea-drinking over and above the mere comfort given 
by the hot liquid are produced by two ingredients of the 
leaf, the alkaloid ¢heine and the aromatic matter. The latter 
is what is chiefly valued by the refined connoisseur of tea; 
and accordingly he (or she) makes tea by pouring perfectly 
boiling water on a pretty large allowance of leaf, drinking 
off the first infusion and rejecting the rest. Made in this 
manner tea is, no doubt, not only a very pleasant beverage 
but also a most useful restorative; but, unfortunately, so far 
from being cheap, it is a costly beverage, and the poor can- 
not afford to drink it. The plan which they adopt is that 
of slow stewing, the teapot standing for hours together upon 
the hob. The result of this kind of cooking is that a very 
high percentage of ¢heine (and also of the astringent. sub- 
stances which are ruinous to fine flavor) is extracted; and 
the tea, though poor enough as regards any qualities which 
a refined taste would value, is decidedly a potent physiolo- 
gical agent. It is well to note that tea has a strongly 
astringent quality, strengthened by boiling. 


German manufacturers are purchasing the fish bones 
gathered along the Norwegian shores which result from the 
extensive fish-curing stations there located. These bones 
make a fine fertilizer, and, pulverized by suitable machinery 
at the points of collection, are readily transported, 


Carbon Process.—The following particulars of that de- 
scription of photography known as the Carbon Process, and 
which is rapidly finding favor as a means of book illustrating, 
will be of interest: There are three so-called carbon pro- 

*cesses, all depending on the quality which the chromates 
have of rendering gelatine in combination with them inso- 
luble when exposed to light. The autotype process makes 
the print by a direct action of sunlight on a chromated 
gelatine tissue impregnated with coloring matter. The sun- 
light, penetrating the negative, impresses those portions which 
represent the shadows, and the print thrown into tepid water 
permits the lights, which were protected by the dense parts 
of the negative, to be washed away. The results of this 
process are in all respects equal to the silver prints, and are 
indestructible. 

The Woodbury-type, or photo-relief, is a mechanical pro- 
cess, in which the gelatine film is, after the action of the 
light, allowed to lie in cold water, which makes the film 
swell in those portions corresponding to the lights, producing 
an intaglio, from which a mould is made, which, being filled 
evenly with a gelatine ink, is transferred by a press to a 
paper, on which it dries, preserving all its lines and shadows. 

In the Albert-type, the block (of ground glass) is coated 
with a similar film as in the other processes, which, being 
wetted, swells and gives a printing surface, from which, as 
from a lithographic stone, many copies can be printed. 

In the two former processes, the color of the print is color- 
ing matter mixed with the gelatine; in the last, printer’s ink. 





At a meeting of the Munich Academy of Science it was 
stated that the desert of Lybia would prove a valuable health 
resort. During the months of January, February, and March, 


Professor Zittel made a series of experiments by which he 


found that the air of this locality contains more ozone than 
that of the oases of the Nile valley. 


Earth Worms.—These insignficant and unattractive 
creatures are of the greatest benefit to the fields which they 
inhabit, though many have supposed to the contrary. They 
are very humble, but are efficient servants of the agricul- 
turist; and far from injuring his meadow and his garden, 
they devote themselves with the most praiseworthy assiduity 
to turning over the soil to a greater depth and more thor- 
oughly than can be done with the best appliances known to 
science. These animals—for so they are classified by the 
naturalists—are scarcely more than animated tubes. They 
seem to live by taking earth and earthy substances in at one 
end and passing them out at the other. This simple process 
of digestion is aided, however, by a mucous secretion ; and 
the worm has a habit, when he has filled himself with earth, 
of ascending to the surface, turning round and working him- 
self back again into the ground. This operation unloads 
him, and the process, repeated by millions of his fellows, 
cannot but have a highly beneficial effect upon the quality 
of land, It is said by Mr Darwin that these worms have 
been known to cover a field to the depth of thirteen 
inches in the course of eighty years. A slow process, 
to be sure, but so are all the processes of nature. This, 
however, is not all that they do. They carry their shafts 
and galleries to a depth of several feet, and cross and inter- 
sect in all directions, loosening the soil, opening it to the 
air and water, and, in short, doing all that they can to help 
vegetation, without preying upon it or injuring its roots in 
the slightest degree. 


Temperature of Man within the Tropics.—Careful 
observations made by Dr. Davy in regard to the tempera- 
ture of man within the tropics show some interesting facts. 
Those observations were made at Barbadoes, three times a 
day, during a period of three years anda half, the mean 
annual temperature at that place being about 80° Fahrenheit, 
and the range of temperature throughout the year from about 
10° to 18° inthe open air. It appears that the average 
temperature of man within the tropics is a little higher— 
nearly 1°—than in a temperate clime ; that within the tropics, 
as in cooler regions, the temperature of the body is almost con- 
stantly fluctuating, but the order of this fluctuation is different 
from that ina cooler climate, the minimum degree being 
early in the morning, after a night’s rest, and not at night; 
that within the tropics there is comparatively little difference 
of temperature between the surface of the body and the 
internal parts, and the skin is more active in its functions, 
but the kidneys are less so, 





